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Che Outlook. 


We have in a neat pamphlet the report for last 
year of the trustees of the Astor Library, showing 
among other things that within the period named 
8,462 volumes were added to its collection, and that 
the number of books and pamphlets in the library at 
the beginning of the year was 147,640 volumes. The 
Astor Library is one of our most unostentatious and 
most thoroughly useful institutions. Its collection is 
a noble one, so far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough. It labors under a very peculiar sort of want 
—want of money. 
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We have had a rather mysterious intimation 
made to us that Mr. C. H. Webb, much better known 
to the public under the name of John Paul, is about 
to make “an important contribution to the theological 
literature of the century,” with the special assistance 
of the American Publishing Co. of Hartford. The 
work is to bear the piquant title of John Paul's Book, 
and as theauthor gravely assures us will contain all his 
** polemical essays in the Tribune, besides divers evan- 
gelical contributions to secular magazines.’’ For our- 
selves, we were not prepared to hear of John Paul as 
engaged in the act of fulminating a theological work 
upon a much enduring public; but as his name hap- 
pily associates him with two of the greatest New 
Testament saints, there is no inappropriateness in it 
after all. The shock upon ourselves is from our own 
unpreparedness; and we will not let the blow fall on 
the general public too suddenly, if we can help it. 


—-— ae 


Mr. Freeman seems to want Ireland to be dealt 
with justly and generously; but he does not think 
that the scheme of the Home Rulers is practicable. 
Even a total separation, in his opinion, would be a less 
evil than such a method of Federation. Yet he does 
not think that the matter is one to be pooh-poohed. 
‘*We cannot safely put aside the fact that the great 
mass of the Irish people do wish things to be otherwise 
than as they are. We may think their complaints un- 
reasonable, but the fact that they do complain remains 
all the same. Itis perhapsa pity that Irishmen should 
dwell so much upon ‘historical reminiscences.’ It 
would be better if the national memory were shorter, 
if it dwelled less on old wrongs, and more on late 
attempts to do justice. Yet it is not wonderful that it 
is otherwise, and we must make the best of the facts as 
we find them.” If the governing classes of England 
shall become pervaded by the enlightened and humane 
thoughts of Edward Freeman, the Irish sickness has 
some chance of getting cured—if it be curable. 


— espe —— 


Some one lately sent to the Times of this city a 
letter of complaint at the present fashion of omitting 
from the fagade of churches all words that would give 
to a stranger any immediate clue to their names. 
Although there is on almost every church a tablet 
with the name and residence of the sexton thereon, 
only a few give the name of the church and scarcely 
any the name of the pastor. A valued correspondent 
writes to us reiterating this complaint, and asking that 
the subject may be agitated. ‘‘For myself, I have 
often experienced the difficulties described by the 





Times writer, and I would like to see our present fool- 
ish fashion in this regard changed. The churehes 
seem to forget that their edifices ought in every way 
to invite men, not to repel them. Why is it so? It 
eannot be that they are ashamed to own that their 
buildings are for religious uses.”. We cannot help 
adding that these complaints seem to us to be well 
founded. Why has the good old custom been abol- 
ished? Are we tosuppose that the only items about a 
church of sufficient importance to be recorded in clear 
letters in front are that it has a sexton of such a name 
and that he lives at such a number in such a street? 


~_—- 








Among the curious and instructive testimonies 
of the recent census of Great Britain is that which re- 
lates to what we may call the marrying tendencies of 
the nation. Thus, out of a population of twenty-two 
and a half millions, nine millions had entered the mar- 
ried state; and of the remainder there were at least 
three and a half millions of an age suitable for mar- 
riage, but who had desisted for one reason or another. 
“The women of Great Britain, as a rule, marry at a 
far earlier age than common experience would lead 
one to imagine, there being no less than thirty-four 
thousand wives under twenty, and some—the authori- 
ties, for some reason best known to themselves, do not 
say how many—who are under fifteen are included in 
this column. The husbands take a different view, for 
we find only six thousand married men under twenty, 
or about one-sixth of the number of wives in the same 
period of age. But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in these matrimonial statistics is the extraor- 
dinary disparity of ages between husbands and wives. 
Thus, out of a million husbands whose ages at the 
census-taking varied from thirty to forty, six hundred 
and seventy thousand of their wives belonged to the 
same age-period; but two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand were ten years younger, and fifteen hundred 
were under twenty. The reverse of the picture is, 
however, also to be shown; for in eighty thousand of 
these million couples the wives were ten years older 
than the husbands, four thousand were twenty years 
older, and three hundred were thirty years older, 


forty-two were forty years older, and—will it be be- |. 


lieved ?—four of these husbands, ranging in age from 
thirty to forty, were living with wives aged from 
eighty to ninety, or, as people commonly say, with 
women old enough to be their mothers.” 


ems 


There is a sinister tradition “that pastorships 
that were in the first instance happy, but are returned 
to after having been for some time left, are usually 
disappointing on both sides. However the case may 
stand in general, we know some notable examples 
which contradict any such rule. We have one under 
our eye at this moment, in the connection of the 
Rev. Burdett Hart with the First Congregational 
Church of Fair Haven. Mr. Hart began his ministry 
in that church, and continued it there for about 
twelve years; but failing in health he gave up his 
charge, and went into active business in Philadelphia. 
But after twelve years more, he was enabled to re- 
sume preaching, and he accepted a call to return to 
his old flock. He did soa year or two since, and nothing 
could be more delightful than the manifestations of mu- 
tual satisfaction and of prosperity which have attended 
this renewal of the old tie. An opportunity for bring- 
ing to the surface the universal joy of his people in his 
return to them was presented not. long since by the 
occasion of the Silver Wedding Day of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hart. The celebration, as described in the newspapers, 
was uncommonly hearty and happy. ‘ The festivities 
were conducted in the house occupied by the pastor 
on Perkins street, and under a canvas pavilion on the 
spacious lawn adjoining. The reception proper took 
place in the parlors, a number of ushers officiating, 
and after the introduction of the assembled guests the 
entire party, numbering several hundred, repaired to 
the pavilion, which, illumined brilliantly and decor- 
ated with flags and flowers and beautiful plants and 
creeping vines, and filled with a throng of happy peo- 
ple and charmingly attired ladies, presented a fairy- 
like scene which justly excited the admiration of the 
beholder. Strains of sweet, soft music from an or- 
chestra floated through the air, perfumed by the 
aroma of flowers, contributed with unstinted hand by 
loving friends. On the outer circle were arrayed 
tables covered with snowy cloths and laden with most 
tempting viands,’’ There were present many of the pas- 
tor’s old friends from places distant and near, and such 
an outpouring of parishioners as was never before 
seen; while mirth and songs and grateful gifis and 
tender reminiscences and words of devotion and good- 
cheer filled up the hours, Mr, Hart sets out on the 
second quarter of a century of his married life and of 
his pastoral life, under skies that are very bright. The 
good wishes of all good men who know him go with 
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GOSSAMER. 
By Mary E, ATKINSON. 


ARLING, the fairies have found us! 
How tricksy! Just see, 
With a gossamer thread they have bound us, 
Have tied you to me], 


The merry elves followed us, walking 
Down here by the brook, 

When we were so busily talking, 
Too happy to look. 


They hovered about us, entwining 
From your golden head 

To my shoulder, their silky, soft, shining, 
Elastic white thread. 


Let it be for a fortunate token, 
A blessed love sign 

That a bond shall unite, never broken, 
Your dear life to mine. 


Lachesis is changed to a fairy 
Who spins at joy’s gate, 

From a distaff of silver, the airy 
Bright thread of my fate. 


Nay, tell me not, darling, how slightly 
Mist-woven and frail 

Is the delicate web, nor say lightly 
A breath would avail 


To break my love-token. 
Intangible stuff! 

What casts it? The oak in the meadows; 
That’s solid enough. 


Yon shadow’'s 


. 
And this gossamer thread is a token, 
(How fragile soever,) 
Of a bond that cannot be broken, 
But binds us forever. 








GHe and Our Aeighbors: 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “‘ Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SISTERS OF ST. BARNABAS. 


Wwe was St. Barnabas? We are told in the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles that he was a 
man whose name signified a ‘“‘son of consolation.” It 
must at once occur that such a saint is very much 
needed in this weary world of ours, and most worthy 
to be patron of an order. 

To comfort human sorrow, to heal and help the 
desolate and, afflicted, irrespective either of their 
moral worth or of any personal reward, is certainly a 
noble and praiseworthy object. 

Nor can anyone show any answerable objection to 
the custom of good’ women combining for this pur- 
pose into a class or order to be known by the name of 
such primitive saint, and wearing a peculiar livery to 
mark their service, and having rites and ceremonials 
such as to them seem helpful for this end. Surely the 
work is hard enough and weary enough to entitle the 
doers thereof to do it in their own way, as they feel 
they best can, and to have any sort of innocent helps 
in the way of signs and symbols that may seem to 
them best. 

Yet the Sisters of St. Barnabas had been exposed 
to a sort of modern form of persecution from certain 
vigorous-minded Protestants, as tending to Romanism. 
A clamor had been raised about them for wearing 
large crosses, for bowing before altars, and, in short, 
for a hundred little points of Ritualism; and it was 
held that proper zeal for Protestantism required their 
ejection from a children’s refuge, where, with much 
patience and Christian mildness, they were taking care 
of sick babies and teaching neglected street children. 
Mrs. Maria Wouvermans, with a committee of ladies 
equally zealous for the order of the church, and ex- 
cited about the dangers of Popery, had visited the 
refuge and pursued the inquisition even to the private 
sleeping apartments of the Sisters, unearthing every 
symptom of a practice or tendency that savored of 
approaches to the customs of the scarlet woman; and, 
as the result of zealous inquisition and much vigorous 
eatechising, she and her associates made such reports 
as induced the Committee of Supervision to withdraw 
the charity from the Sisters of St. Barnabas and piace 
it in other hands. The Sisters, thus ejected, had 
sought work in other quarters of the great field of 
human suffering and sorrow. A portion of them had 
been enabled, by the charity of friends, to rent a house 
to be devoted to the purposes of nursing destitute 
sick chfldren, and having also dormitories where 
homeless women could find temporary shelter. 

The house was not a bit more conventual or media 
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val than the most common-place of New York houses. 
It is true, one of the parlors had been converted into a 
chapel, dressed out and arranged according to the 
preferences of these good women. It had an altar on 
which stood a gilded cross flanked by candles, which 
there is no denying were sometimes lighted in the day 
time. The altar was duly dressed with white, red, 
green, violet or black, according as the traditional 
fasts or feasts of the Church came round. There is no 
doubt that this simple chapel, witb its flowers, and 
candles, and cross, and its little ceremonial, was an 
immense comfort and help to these good women in the 
work that they were doing. But the most rigid Prot- 
estant, who might be stumbled by this little attempt at 
a chapel, would have been melted into accord when 
he went into the long bright room full of little cribs 
and cradles, where child invalids of different ages and 
in different stages of convalescence were made happy 
amid flowers, and toys, and playthings, by the minis- 
tration of the good women who wore the white caps 
and the large crosses. It might occur to a thoughtful 
mind, that devotion to a work so sweetly unselfish 
might well entitle them to wear any kind of dress and 
pursue any kind of method, unchallenged by crit- 
icism. 

In a neat white bed of one of the small dormitories 
of the upper part of this house, was lying in a delirious 
fever the young woman whom Bolton had carried 
there the night of ourstory. The long black hair had 
become loosened by the restless tossing of her head 
from side to side; her brow was bent in a heavy frown, 
made more intense by the blackness of her eyebrows; 
her large, dark eyes were wandering wildly to and fro 
over every object in the room, and occasionally fixing 
themselves with a strange look of inquiry on the Sister 
who, in white cap and black robe, sat by her bedside, 
changing the wet cloths on her burning head, and 
moistening her parched lips from time to time with a 
spoonful of water. 

“T can’t think who you are,” she muttered, as the 
Sister with a gentle movement put a fresh, cool cloth 
on her forehead, 

“Never mind, poor child,” said the sweet voice in 
reply; ‘try to be quiet.” ° 

** Quiet! me be quiet !—that’s pretty well! me!” and 
she burst into a weak, hysteric laughter. 

“Hush, hush,” said the Sister, making soothing mo- 
tions with her hands. 

The wandering eyes closed a tew moments in a fe- 
verish drowse. Ina moment more she started with a 
wild look. 

‘Mother! mother! where are you? I can’t find you. 
I've looked and looked till I’m so tired, and I can’t 
find you. Mother, come to me. I’m sick!” and the 
girl rose and threw out her arms wildly. 

The Sister passed her arm round her tenderly and 
spoke with a gentle authority making her lie down 
again. 

Then, ina sweet low voice, she began singing a hymn. 

** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 

As she sung the dark sad eyes fixed themselves upon 
her with a vague troubled questioning. The sister 
went on. 

siide me, Oh my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Qh, receive my soul at last.” 


It was just day dawn, and the patient had waked 
from a temporary stupor produced by a narcotic 
which had been given to compose her a few hours 
before. 

The purple and rose color of dawn was just touch- 
ing faintly everything in the room. Another Sister 
entered softly to take the place of the one who had 
watched for the last four hours. 

‘* How is she?’ she said. 

“Quite out of her head, poor thing. Her fever very 
high.” 

“We must have the doctor,” said the other. 
looks like a very sick girl.” 

“That she certainly is. She slept under the opiate, 
but kept starting, and frowning, and muttering in her 
sleep; and this morning she waked quite wild.” 

“She must have got dreadfully chilled walking so 
late in the street—so poorly clad too?” 

With this brief conversation the second sister as- 
sumed her place by the bedside, and the first went to 
get some rest in her own room. 

As day grew brighter the singing of the matins in 
the chapel came floating up in snatches; and the sick 
girl listened to it with the same dazed and confused 
air of inquiry with which she looked on all around. 

“Who is singing,”’ she said to herself. ‘It’s pretty, 
and good. But how came I here? I was so cold, so 
cold!—out there—and now it’s so hot. Oh my head! 
my head!” 

A few hours later Mr. St. Jobu called at the Refuge 
to.inquire after the new inmate. 

Mr. St. John was one of the patrons of the Sisters. 
He had contributed liberally to the expenses of the 
present establishment, and stood at all times ready to 
assist with influence and advice. . 

The Refuge was, in fact, by the use of its dormito- 
ries, a sort of receiving station for homeless and deso- 
late peeple, where they might find temporary shelter, 
where their wants might be inquired into, and help 
Sound for them according to their need. 


“She 





After the interview with Bolton had made him ac- 
quainted with the state of the case, he went immedi- 
ately to the Refuge. He was received in the parlor by 
a sweet-faced, motherly woman, with her white cap 
and black robe, and with a large black cross depending 
from her girdle. There was about her an air of inno- 
cent sanctity and seclusion from the out-door bustle 
of modern life that was refreshing. 

She readily gave him an account of the new inmate, 
whose sad condition had excited the sympathy of all 
the Sisters. 

She had come to them, she said, in a state of most 
woeful agitation and distress, having walked the 
streets on a freezing night till a late hour, in very in- 
sufficient clothing. Immediately on being received she 
began to have violent chills, followed by burning fe- 
ver, and had been all night tossing restlessly and talk- 
ing wildly. 

This morning they had sent for the doctor, who pro- 
nounced herin a brain fever, and that her condition 
was dangerous. She was still out of her head, and 
could give no rational account of what she was. 

‘It is piteous to hear her call upon her mother,” said 
the Sister. ‘Poor child! perhaps her mother is dis- 
tressing herself about her.”’ 

Mr. St. John promised to secure the assistance and 
sympathy of some benevolent women to aid the Sisters 
in their charge, and took his leave, promising to call 
daily. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
EVA TO HARRY’S MOTHER. 


My Dear Mother: When I wrote you last we were 
quite prosperous, having just come through with our 
first evening as a great success, and everybody since 
has been saying most agreeable things to us about it. 
Last Thursday we had our second, and it was even 
pleasanter than the last, because people had got ac- 
quainted so that they really wanted to see each other 
again. There was a most charming atmosphere of 
ease and sociability. Bolton and Mr. St. John are 
getting quite intimate. Mr. St. John, too, develops 
quite a fine social talent, and has come out wonder- 
fully. The side of a man that one sees in the church 
and pulpit is after all only one side, as we have Gis- 
covered. I find that he has quiteagift in conversation, 
when you fairly get him at it. Then his voice for 
singing comes in play, and he and Angie and Dr. 
Campbell and Alice make up quite a magnificent 
quartette for non-professionals. Angie has a fine 
soprano and Alice takes the contralto, and the Doc- 
tor with his great broad shoulders and deep chest 
gives a splendid bass. Mr. St. John’s tenor voice is 
really very beautiful. It is one of those penetrating. 
sympathetic voices that indicate both feeling and re- 
tinement, and they are all of them mutually surprised 
and delighted to find how well they go together. 
Thursday evening they went on from thing to thing, 
and found that they could sing this and that and the 
other, till the evening took a good deal the form of a 
musical. But never mind, it brought them acquainted 
with each other and made them look forward to the 
next reunion as something agreeable. Ever since, the 
doctor goes round humming tunes, and says he wants 
St. John to try the tenor of this and that, and really 
has quite lost sight of his being anything else but a 
musical brother. So here is the common ground I 
wanted to find between them. 

The doctor has told Mr. St. John to call on him 
whenever he can make him useful in his visits among 
the poor. Our doctor loves to talk as if he were a 
hard-hearted unbelieving pirate, who didn’t care a 
straw for his fellow-creatures, while he loses no op- 
portunity to do anybody or anything a kindness, 

You know I told youin my last letter about a girl 
that Harry and Bolton found in the street the night of 
our first reception, and that they took her to the St. 
Barnabas Refuge. The poor creature bas been lying 
there ever since sick of a brain fever, caught by cold 
and exposure, and Dr. Campbell bas given his services 
daily. If she had been the richest lady in the land he 
could not have shown more anxiety and devotion than 
he has to her, calling twice and sometimes three times 
a day, and one night watching nearly all night. She 
is still too low and weak to giye any account of her- 
self; all we know of her is that she is one of those lost 
sheep, to seek whom the Good Shepherd would leave 
the ninety and pine who went not astray. Ihave been 
once or twice to sit by her, and relieve the good sisters 
who have so much else to do; and Angelique and Alice 
have also taken their turns. It seems very little for 
us to do, when these good women spend all their time 
and all their strength for those who have no more 
claim on them than they have on us. 

28th. 

It is a week singe I began this letter and something 
quite surprising to-me has just developed. 

I told you we had been to help nurse the poor gir] at 
the Sisters’, and the last week she has been rapidly 
mending. Well, yesterday, as I didn’t feel very well, 
and my Mary is an excellent nurse, I took her there to 
sit with the patient in my place, when a most strange 
scene ensued. The moment Mary looked on her she 
recognized her own daughter who had left her some 
years ago with a bad man. Mary had never spoken to 
me of this daughter, and I only knew in a sort of gen- 
eral way that she had left her mother under some pain- 
ful circumstances. The recognition was dreadfully 
agitating to Mary and to the poor girl; indeed, for 





some time it was feared that the shock would produce 
a relapse. The Sist | say. t the poor thing has 
been constantly calling for her ‘mother in her dis- 
tress, 

It really seemed for the time as if Mary were going to 
be wholly unnerved. She has a great deal of that re- 
spectable pride of family character which belongs to 
the better class of the Irish, and it has been a bitter 
humiliation to her to have to acknowledge her daugh- 
ter’s shame to me; but I felt that it would relieve her 
to tell the whole story to some one, and I drew it all 
outof her. This poor Maggie had the misfortune to be 
very handsome. She was so pretty, her mother tells 
me, as a little girl, as to attract constant attention, and 
I rather infer that the father and mother both made a 
pet and plaything of her, and were unboundedly in- 
dulgent. The girl grew up handsome and thoughtless, 
and self-confident, and so fell an easy prey to a villain 
who got her to leave her home, on promise of mar- 
riage, which he never kept. She lived with him a 
while in one place and another, and he became tired of 
her and contrived to place her in a house of evil, where 
she was entrapped and enslaved foralong tinte. Hav- 
ing by some means found out where her mother was 
living she escaped from her employers, and hung 
round the house irresolutely for some time, wishing 
but fearing to present herself, and when she spoke to 
Harry in the street the night after our party, she was 
going in a wild, desperate way to ask something about 
it—knowing that he was the man with whom she was 
living. 

Sucb seems to be her story, but I suppose, what with 
misery and cold, and the coming on of the fever, the 
poor thing hardly had her senses, or knew what she 
was about—the fever must have been then upon her. 

So you see, dear mother, I was wishing in my last 
that I could go off with Sybil Selwyn on her mission to 
the lost sheep, and now here is one brought to my very 
door. Is not this sent to me as my work? as if the 
good Lord had said; “No, child, your feet are not 
strong enough to go over the stones and briars, look- 
ing for the lost sheep; you are not able to take them 
out of the jaws of the wolf; but here isa poor wounded 
lamb that I leave at your door—that is your part of the 
great work.” So I understand it, and I have already 
told Mary that as soon as Maggie is able to sit up we 
will take her home with us, and let her stay with 
us till she is strong and well again, and then we will 
try and put her back into good respectable ways, and 
keep her from falling again. 

I think persons iu ofr class of fe cannot be too con- 
siderate of the disadvantages of poor working women 
in the matter of bringing up children. 

A very beautiful girl in that walk of life 1s exposed 
to solicitation and temptations that never come near 
to people in ourstations. We are guarded on all hands 
by our very position. . I can see in this poor child the 
wreck of what must have been very striking beauty. 
Her hair is lovely, her eyes are wonderfully fine, and 
her hands, emaciated as she is, are so finely formed 
and delicate. Well, being beautiful, she was just like 
any other young girl—her head was turned by flattery. 
She was silly and foolish, and had not the protections 
and barriers that are around us and she fell. Well, 
then, we that have been more fortunate must help her 
up. Is it not so? 

So, dear Mother, my mission work is coming to me. 
I need not go out forit. I shall write more of this in 
a day or two. Ever yours, Eva. 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT DID IT? 


By Larcvs. 





OME fifteen or sixteen years ago—it is not nec- 
essary to state either date or place here—three 
young men sat about a supper-table in an oyster 
saloon in one of our great cities. They were collegians}; 
were boon companions. If they were not fast young 
men they certainly were not “slow.” In the college, 
in the community, a great revival was in progress. 
On consideration I will be particular about dates. It 
was the spring of 1858. The revival of the preceding 
winter is one memorable in the history of this country. 
In New York, where EI was then living, it was the pre- 
vailing topic of thought and of conversation. That 
was a singular state of society in which men were more 
anxious for the salvation of souls than for a good 
trade; in which the fashionable theme of conversation 
was not the last opera, but the last prayer-meeting; 
in which Burton’s Theatre was more thronged at the 
noon prayer-meeting, held within its walls, than at 
the evening performance of “ Toodles”’ and ‘‘ The Seri- 
ous Family.’ The whole country was awakened; 
churches were thronged ; dumb Christians found their 
tongues unloosed ; deaf sinners heard the Gospel. But 
these young men had remained apparently unmoved 
and indifferent. While others were praying for them 
and for others, they were bidding dull care begone, 
amid the clatter of knives and forks and glasses, 

But the conversation dragged. Hilarity was labored. 
Jokes that before flashed now only fizzled. At length 
one gave serious utéerance to the hidden thoughts 
that oppressed them ail. It needed but a word from 
one to sober the rest. -A serious conversation ensued. 
As the result these three young men then and there 
unitedly pledged themselves to lead a new life im-God’s 
service. Unitedly they went forth to seek counsel of 
a Christian professor in the college, and from that 
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scene, intended to be one of carousal, they arose 
changed men. And to-day two of those young men 
occupy important positions as clergymen in this coun- 
try. Of the other one I have lost sight. I never had 
any personal acquaintance with him; cannot even re- 
call his name. But I have no reason to suppose that 
he ever regretted or abandoned the change made that 
night. 

A few years ago a New England village was the 
scene of a remarkable revival. I am writing these 
lines under the roof of one of its pastors, a man well 
known not only throughout New England, but also 
throughout Christendom. From him I learn the story 
which follows. The kingdom of heaven suffered vio- 
lence, and the violent took it by force. The churches 
were thronged. The prayer-meetings were crowded. 
Men who bad never been at church before were seen 
there, listening to the Gospel with attentive, earnest 
faces. Yet there was little or no mere animal excite- 
ment. There was no “shouting.”” When an excitable 
brother attempted it, the pastor checked him. ‘‘God 
is not deaf,” he said. There were few or no extra 
meetings. There were no “anxious seats.’’ There 
was much public and private urging to accept Christ, 
instantly; there was little or no urging, in public or 
private, to join the church. 

One night a drunken man was slowly and stagger- 
ingly wending his way through the then deserted 
streets of this village. He had been gambling and 
drinking all night long. The gray dawn was already 
beginning to pale the street lamps. Ile had not been 
to a single meeting. Probably, except his praying 
wife, there was nota person in the village who bad 
thought of him as within the domain of possible hope. 
From the revival he had received absolutely no infiu- 
ence whatever, except such as pervades the commu- 
nity at suchatime. Suddenly he found himself cry- 
ing. Maudlin crying is nota remarkable phenomenon 
inadrunken man. But the phenomenon which fol- 
lowed is remarkable. He stopped, steadied himself 
against the railing of a bridge, and reasoned with him- 
self. The soliloquy that ensued was something like 
this: 

“You fool you, what are you crying for? Because I 
ought to cry. I have good reason to cry. I could 
have made a man of myself; and here I am a poor, 
miserable drunken wretch. I have gambled away my 
money—I have wasted my life. Iam killing my wife. 
I have lived forty years, and this is what has come 
of it.” 

The soliloquy was longer, but this was the spirit of 
it. He went straight, as straight as his night’s debauch 
would let him, to the house of a Christian neighbor, 
aroused him, told him his errand. ‘t What shall Ido 
to be saved?’ The neighbor dressed, admitted him, 
prayed with him. After breakfast other neighbors 
were called in, and a little neighborhood prayer- 
meeting was held. That afternoon he called at the 
house of the pastor. It is doubtful whether he bad 
ever been in a minister’s house before. It is certain 
that be had not been in a church for years. He told 
the pastor of his purpose. “If God never forgives 
me,’’ said he, simply, “‘I shan’t blame him. It will 
serve me right. Ido not deserve to be forgiven. But 
whether I have peace or not Lam determined to turn 
around and henceforth serve God.” At the next 
prayer-meeting of the church, he arose and, with a 
trembling voice, repeated publicly the same resolve. 
He subsequently said, with undoubted truth, that all 
the money in —— could not have hired him to speak 
in that meeting. He was naturally a timid man, and 
wholly unused to public speaking. He is now one of 
the most active and useful members of the church, 
and one of the most respected and useful citizens in 
the community. 

In the same village wasa night watchman. He was 
six feet tall, and broad in proportion; and he was all 
brawn and muscle. He was afraid of neither God, man, 
nor the devil. He was employed upon the coast, for 
this was a coast village, to watch against thieves. He, 
too, had not been inside a church for years, and he 
had not a praying wife. One night he sat as usual in 
his little hut, smoking his pipe. The question pre- 
sented itself in his mind, Am I going to live and die 
without God? No! When am I going te change? 
There is no time like the present. Why not, then, 
change now? Iwill. No sooner resolved than done. 
He laid down his pipe, knelt down at his chair, and 
then and there, in earnest prayer, gave himself to God. 
And that gift he has never attempted to take back. 
He is an active and earnest member of the church. He 
is as bold for Christ as by nature he was in secular 
duty. And he still keeps his night-watch for thieves, 
with no less of either courage or fidelity, because he 
renders his service as unto God and not as unto 
men. 

What influence produced these changes? What 
stopped the voung men in their hilarious supper? the 
drunken gambler in his unsteady walk home? the 
fearless and godless night-watchman in his medita- 
tion? What arrested Paul of Tarsus on his way to 
Damascus? What Luther, as he climbed Pilate’s stair- 
case? 

Christianity has a simple answer to these questions. 
It declares that God exercises an influence over the 
hearts of men, analogous to that which we exercise 
over each other, only transcendently greater and more 
glorious. To him it attributes these phenomena, the 
most wonderful, and the most practically impertant, 
of all mental phenomena in the world’s history. 





Sometimes we see this phenomenon in a single indivi- 
dual. Then we call it conversion. Sometimes we see 
it in a church or in a community. Then we call it a 
revival. It is the result of no known Jaw. Both the 
revival and the conversion are oftener unexpected 
than otherwise. We lay our plans for them, and fail. 
We do not expect them, and they come. And the 
whole moral progress of the world has been accom- 
plished by them. Christianity itself was a revival. 
The Reformation was a revival. The Wesleyau move- 
ment wasarevival. Puritanism was a revival. 

And yet, singularly, the greatest and the most im- 
portant of all mental phenomena are almost abso- 
lutely ignored by all treatises on mental science. The 
whole moral progress of the world has been character- 
ized by these marvelous changes. But philosophy takes 
no cognizance of them. Herbert Spencer attributes all 
moral and social progress to natural law; Darwin re- 
gards it as a process of evolution by “natural selec- 
tion.’”” How does * natural selection” or “ natural 
law’’ account for the night-watchman and the drunk- 
en gambler? How shall the changes in individuals 
and communities be accounted for if there is no cre- 
ative energy? What did it? 








A SCIENTIFIC CONCLUSION. 
By H. D. H. 


(* .. . A theme .. . which will be handled ... ages 
after you and I, like streaks of a morning cloud, shall have melted 
into the infinite azure of the past.”-—Professor Tyndall's Address be- 
fore the British Association.) 


’ IS a beautiful speech, very learned and pat, 

Full of history, science and thought, and all that; 
It tells us without undue circumlocution 
That nature is nought but a grand evolution, 
That things make themselves whether gross or aerial, 
And even the vainest of thoughts are material. 
So it clears up the problem how all things consist, 
Till at length it dissolves in a thin streak of mist, 
Which seems, notwithstanding such eloquent chatter, 
An exceedingly cloudy clear-up of the matter, 
For, watching for sunshine, with minds all agog, 
The last thing we behold is a vanishing fog. 








THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE 
COMING CONVENTION. 


By A Runa Recor. 


HE last General Convention of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church met in the city of Baltimore in 

the month of October, 1871. The next Convention will 

begin its sessions in this city on the 7th day of October 
next. 

Prior to the last Convention the question of Ritual- 
ism and the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration had 
been widely discussed and the temper of the church 
was considerably excited upon both these topics. It 
was anticipated that the Convention would be one of 
uuusual excitement, and so high did the feeling run 
that some even predicted a rupture in the church. 
The aspect of affairs was threatening, but the result 
was very different from what bad been feared. In- 
stead of rupture the bonds of fellowship were 
strengthened, and the spirit of barmony prevailed 
throughout. The admirable opening sermon by the 
Bishop of Virginia gave the keynote of Christian chari- 
ty aud brotherly concession which marked the proceed- 
ings from the first day to the last. The agitating ques- 
tions were disposed of in the quietest manner possible 
Ritualism drew forth a resolution condemning ‘all 
ceremonies, observances, and practices which are fitted 
to express a doctrine foreign to that set forth in the 
authorized standards of the church,” and referring the 
whole matter to the paternal counsel and advice of the 
bishops. Regeneration in Baptism was made the sub- 
ject of a declaration signed by the bishops to the effect 
that in their opinion, ‘the word Regenerate is not so 
used in the Office for Baptism as to determine that a 
moral change in the subject of baptism is wrought in 
the sacrament.”’ 

The bishops in their Pastoral Letter to the church 
spoke of the result of the Convention as “a degree of 
unity and brotherly love which could not but inspire 
them with new zeal and confidence for the future.” Al- 
luding to the vexed questions, they deprecated the dis- 
cussion of words, and hoped that by the Declaration con- 
cerning Baptism they had satisfied many consciences, 
Then, turning to the Ritualistic or Catholic movement, 
they condemned such of its features and tendencies as 
Eucharistic Adoration, Private Confession, Saint Wor- 
ship, and Worship of the Virgin. So ended the Con- 
vention of 1871. Thespirit of concession prevailed, ex- 
citement was allayed, and the delegates returned to 
their homes soothed, if not satisfied 

Three years have passed, and another Convention is 
approaching amid feelings as excited as preceded the 
last. The same issues are once more presented. Ques- 
tions which some fancied were settled three years ago 
have been more than ever agitated since. The bishops 
cried “‘ Peace,”’ but there was no peace. The elements 
began to stir before the congratulations upon unity 
had gone through the Church. The force of decisions 
was called in question, and the private opinions of 
bishops were cited showing that underneath the ap- 
parent oneness was a wide divergence of sentiment 
and meaning. 

The Ritualistic, or, as they prefer to call themselves, 
the Catholic party, did not abate its activity. Though 





smitten, it did not succumb. In the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the cabal of that party, they 
nurtured their principles and encouraged each other 
for the onward movement, which reached its most ag- 
gressive form the present year, in the contest over the 
Wisconsin bishopric. The shameful scenes attending 
that contest will be readily recalled. It was not the 
old-time struggle between High and Low Church, 
but between High Church and Advanced Church- 
men, or Catholios. The issues were fairly made up 
between these two parties, and the contest was deter- 
mined, bitter and personal. Dr. DeKoven was the 
avowed and recognized standard-bearer of the Catho- 
lics, and he directed his party in person and made such 
a canvass as is familiar to Western politicians. That 
he failed of election was not owing to any lack of 
personal qualifications or attractions, but because, 
though his principles carried a majority of the clergy, 
the conservatism of the laity could not be overcome. 
He made a gallant fight, and as a reward he had the 
satisfaction of nominating a candidate who wes elect- 
ed with but slight opposition. This unexpected mani- 
festation of strength in the extreme party is causing 
serious alarm, and some hitherto not unwilling follow- 
ers are beginning to cry “* Wolf.” 

On the other side, some of the Evangelicals were not 
satisfied by the declaration concerning baptism, and 
their discontent issued in what is known as “‘ the Cum- 
mins movement.” Bishop Cummins resigned his Epis- 
copate, and, gathering to himself a few kindred spir- 
its, organized the Reformed Episcopal Church. This 
move has created a sensation and caused considerable 
apprehension. Some have affected to treat it lightly. 
The Bishop of New York is reported as saying that 
“it would not affect the Church any more than a moa- 
quito bite would affect the Croton reservoir.” But 
that is not the sober thought of men. High Church- 
men do not like the idea of an independent Episcopal 
Church, and Low Churchmen who were grieved at the 
movement and joined in the censure of Bishop Cum- 
mins yet look upon the new Church as a possible 
refuge. Under other leadership, and with more con- 
sultation, that movement would probably have been 
far more formidable. Yet, in the event of no relief 
from the Convention, there are others who will join 
Bishop Cummins; and if the spirit of repression 
should continue, many may be found to follow him. 
Many Low Churchmen are awaiting the coming Con- 
vention in hope of gaining relief which they have 
been encouraged to expect. 

These are the serious questions with which the Con- 
servative majority has now to deal, and the question is: 

WHAT WILL THE CONVENTION DO? 


The addresses of the bishops in Convention year, like 
tie speeches of political leaders beforea campaign, may 
be supposed to foreshadow the policy which is likely 
to be pursued. Judging from these, Ritualism will 
receive a good share of attention and the Cummins 
movement will be passed by with indifference. The 
bishops who have spoken devote a good deal of space 
to the subject of Ritualism, and there is generally a 
tone of severity in alluding to excesses. Indeed, some 
who have been thought to favor the Ritual develop- 
ment are now strongest in their denunciations, and in 
some instances their language betrays weakness by its 
violence. There appears to be a disposition on the 
part of the bishops to deal sternly with this disturber 
of church peace. On the part of the clergy the tone 
is more gonciliatory and the plea for toleration is most 
commonly heard on all sides. 

The rector of Trinity Church has levelled a guu 
which may prove more effective than church canons 
are apt to. His last work before going abroad was to 
publish and circulate his Ascension-day sermon, which 
was remarkable chiefly because it was designed to 
influence the coming Convention. Speaking as the 
champion of the Catholic party, he pleaded for the 
widest toleration, and in the course of the sermon he 
used these significant words: ‘The result of attempts 
to override us by casting that spirit (the spirit of repres- 
sion) into the shape of rough laws, and threatening us 
with suspension or degradation if we resist, is uncer- 
tain. Some things are not uncertain, however; as, for 
example, that human nature demands certain things, 
will have them, will find the means of expressing 
itself in spite of swathings and mummy cerements, 
were such to be wrapped about it by the hand of 
power; it will tear itself loose in spite of the embalm- 
ers and physicians, unless, indeed, they extinguish the 
vital spark in process of their unhappy work.” 

This isa warning printed by order of the vestry of 
Trinity Church, New York. The Convention will be 
likely to think twice before it takes a course which 
Trinity Church does not approve, especially when the 
disapproval has been given in advance in the shape of 
an intimation of resistance. It may seem to some 
that the attitude of Trinity is disloyal, but that does 
not matter; it isa power which is likely to be heeded. 

WHAT THE OCCASION DEMANDS. 

The crisis is serious and the prospects are threatening ; 
but, notwithstanding, it is probable that in the coming 
convention the fusion will be as complete as it was 
three years ago. Men will “strive after the things 
which make for peace.” There is not likely to be 
much legislation over these questions; little is desira- 
ble—perhaps the less the better. The evil of the past 
has been too hasty legislation. The last two conven- 
tions passed canons bearing against Low Churchmen 
under the excitement of special provocation, which 
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some who voted for them have already seen reason to 
regret. They only aggravated evils which would have 
cured themselves. The Cummins movement is fairly 
chargeable to the unwise acts of those Conventions. 
If the present Conyention should repeal those offensive 
canons thus hastily passed, it would strike a death- 
blow to the Cummins movement, and with one or two 
other trifling concessions it would completely heal the 
schism and unite Low Churchmen in cordial devotion 
to the church. 

With reference to Ritualism the Convention has 
nothing to undo, but it needs to be careful what it 
does. To frame a canon upon ritual in the present 
excitement would be to repeat the errors of the past. 
In the main, ritual is a question of taste, and nothing 
can be more absurd than to legislate upon taste and 
make a man an offender for a fancy. It would be 
about as ridiculous as for Congress to pass a law for- 
bidding Bloomer costumes or defining the cut of party 
dress. To declare what is lawful and what is unlawful 
in church dress and forms would offend both by what 
it permits and by what it forbids, and it would plunge 
the church into the kind of warfare which is afflicting 
the Church of England. 

Equally unwise would be the policy which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has proposed in England, to put 
power into the hands of the Bishops to deal summarily 
with those whom they consider offenders in ritual 
practice. Episcopal censorship is foreign to the Ameri- 
can spirit, and whatever is likely to multiply ecclesi- 
astical trials ought by all means to be avoided. Hith- 
erto the weapon used in this controversy has been the 
well-worn phrase warning against “excess or defect 
of ritual.” ‘‘ Excess of ritual” has no definite mean- 
ing, and “defect of ritual” is a switch which the 
present generation lays upon the venerable fathers of 
the church for not coming up to latter-day notions of 
churchly dignity and ritual propriety. Something 
more than that is needed, and the need would be sup- 
plied by a plain, straightforward declaration on the 
part of the Convention against innovations in the wor- 
ship of the congregation, and a frank disavowal of any 
doctrine of the altar which can be acted in or acted 
out or acted before or symbolized in dress or ornament 
or posture. 

With this much on the part of the Convention, rely- 
ing on the godly counsel of the Bishops, the loyal spirit 
of the clergy, and the good sense of the laity, the Epis- 
copal Zion may be trusted to go on as a city at unity 
in itself. 








TO THE SAGUENAY HEADLANDS. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


N the top of Mount Washington I once met a 
man who nodded his head significantly at a 
friend and said: ‘‘ You don’t catch me up here again,” 
as if he had said that he could not be caught by the 
same humbug twice. He was a perfect illustration of 
the sound principle that a landscape must wait for the 
eyes that can see it. In Quebec, a Boston gentleman 
told us that the Saguenay was a ‘“‘sell.’’ It had cost 
him seventy-five dollars for five persons, and this item 
of cost seemed to be about all that he remembered. 
Then a venerable Illinois physician, who used expecto- 
ration for punctuation, assured me that the Saguenay 
was just a trap of the Canadians to get Yankee money. 
He had been there two years before, and while there 
were some “ bold works of nature” on the Saguenay, 
“the country had no kind of relation to the progress 
of the human family.” I asked him if he preferred a 
prairie, to which he replied that there was nothing 
grander than a great prairie, when one considered how 
much corn and wheat it would produce, and how many 
people it would sustain. As we were not looking for 
corn land we refused to be dissuaded from our purpose 
to see for ourselves whether the Saguenay were worth 
the price of admittance. So we paid our passage, sub- 
mitting to the shave of ten per cent. on “the best cur- 
rency the world ever saw,” and inly swearing 
vengeance upon the shinplaster statesmen who sub- 
ject American travelers to the perpetual indignity of 
seeing the solemn promises of theirown government 
selling at a discount. 

When I begin to speak of the scenery I do not like 
to be interrupted, and I know somebody will want to 
know whether the means of travel are tolerable. As I 
received no special favors from the company, I am 
free to say that the steamer Saguenay was very com- 
fortable, and that after our two days in the St. Louis 
Hotel at Quebec, the table on the boat seemed to us, 
by contrast, better than it really was, perhaps. We 
had trout six times in three days; and such trout! 
The meat of the Saguenay trout has asalmon colorand 
a delicious salmon flavor. Add to these trout the very 
large blueberries that grow all over these barren rocks 
and you have a basis for good living. 

Despite all the disparagements which we heard, we 
expected to enjoy the Saguenay; but in regard to the 
longer portion of our voyage that lay in the St. Law- 
rence our ideas were vague, and the wretched guide- 
books were of no avail, for they beplaster everything 
with superlatives and gushing rhapsodies, omitting to 
tell you what you want to know. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that so many tourists have taken refuge in 
the red edges and green covers of Howells's A Chance 
Acquaintance, where one gets an exquisitely quiet, 
cool, little love story with a guide-book to Quebec and 
the Saguenay thrown in. Doubtless, Mr. Howells is 





provokingly cool in the judgment of his warm-blooded 
countrymen, for he hardly even emits a little spark of 
enthusiasm under the awful shadow of Cape Trinity 
itself; but then there is nothing one needs less than a 
stimulus to enthusiasm in such a voyage. 

But the St. Lawrence was a grand surprise. The 
much vaunted island of Orleans, which Jacques Car- 
tier more than three centuries ago called the “ Isle of 
Bacchus,’”’ because it had some patches of very sour 
and skinny wild grapes on it, looked fairly pleasant, 
though one could not help thinking the glowing de- 
scriptions of it inspired by the enthusiastic spirit 
of the old discoverer. But the lofty promontories, the 
Bay of St. Paul, the headlands called the Eboulements 
or ‘*Tumble-ments,” and famed for the frightful 
earthquakes that have shaken them, the distant Lau- 
rentian mountains swathed in blue haze, the great, 
wide river with its occasional islands—those long, nar- 
row, queer ones in particular, called the Long Pilgrim 
and the Great Pilgrim—the beautiful basin-like Bay 
of Cacouna, the motley crowds at the watering-places 
and way-stations, the queer, picturesque charrettes of 
the habitans, the white backs of the porpoises, with 
many other things, made up a panorama that satisfied 
us, and long before night we could have thrown the 
Saguenay out of the account and yet not regretted the 
price which the Boston gentleman counted so pathet- 
ically. 

It was at sunset that we approached Tadousac, sail- 
ing obliquely across the St. Lawrence, which is, here, 
some fifteen or twenty miles in width. Tadousac (ac- 
cent the first syllable) is at the mouth of the Sague- 
nay, and we approached the two lofty headlands that 
stand like giants’ pillars at the portals of this strange 
river, while a bright cloud, richly yellowed by the 
setting sun, lay horizontally from headland to head- 
land, making a golden gate of glory for our steamer, 
which seemed to be hastening, like the magic canoe of 
Hiawatha, into some weird world of unknown won- 
ders. 

And such is the Saguenay. It is a river that runs 
not in an erosion of its own making, but through a 
volcanic chasm of great depth and of terrible sub- 
limity. In L’ Album du Touriste, an intelligent writer 
of Quebec says that if one were to drain the St. Law- 
rence to the bottom, thus reducing the Saguenay to 
the level of the bed of the greater river, a ship of the 
line might sail on the waters of the tributary Sague- 
nay and find but one inconvenience—namely, that 
there would be no water shallow enough for a safe an- 
chorage. The depth of water is said to be eight hun- 
dred feet; but the captain of the steamer assured me 
that in Eternity Bay it was not less than fifteen hun- 
dred. As the tide rises twenty feet or more, there are 
many whirlpools in these abysses, and the whales and 
porpoises which we saw in the St. Lawrence never 
venture into the awful chasms of the Saguenay. 

In the long northern twilight we sailed up between 
the rocky walls over water so deep that it gave back no 
ray of the light that sank into it, but appeared almost 
like ink. As we dimly made out the forms of the high 
rocks in the deepening obscurity, the land seemed en- 
chanted and unreal. And after the twilight had faded 
out of the sky, came that yet more unreal thing, the 
aurora borealis, twisting itself into pale and ghostly 
forms upon the sky, touching the night-clouds with a 
strange gray, spreading a diffused light over the grim 
cliffs, and making the dark abysmal waters glimmer 
with a faint silvery light that came from everywhere 
and cast no shadows. We went to bed at last, all but 
an enthusiastic lady of our party, who could not leave 
this weird and wonderful panorama, and who told us, 
next morning, strange stories of the tricks of the au- 
rora; of the landing in Ha-ha Bay; of the long line 
of men who carried aboard what looked to be sticks 
of wood and stacked them up, but what proved to be 
long and roughly-made boxes, filled with the large 
and luscious Saguenay blue-berries. And at three 
o’clock I put my head out of the state-room window, 
and the aurora had changed to two wide bands of 
flame, and all the land and water glimmered with a 
weird luminosity. 

Morning found us at Chicontimi, the head of navi- 
gation. We went ashore, and exchanged our poor 
French of the schools for the poorer patois of the na- 
tive habitans; we copied some quaint epitaphs; we 
sketched some curious vehicles, and then started back 
down the wonderful river in daylight. It is of no use 
to try to translate into words the impressions and 
emotions of that forenoon. When great Cap Trinité 
hove in sight we were prepared for sublimity. But 
when the boat turned her prow into that lonesome 
bay and lay to under a cliff that lifted a threatening 
head full fifteen hundred feet above us, seeming even 
to overhang us a little, our large steamer was dwarfed 
to nothing. I marked a place where a single sliver of 
rock, of a thousand feet perpendicular length, had 
chipped off and fallen into the bottomless abyss be- 
low. The whistle was blown, and the cannon fired, to 
awaken the echoes that answer from Cape Trinity and 
reply from its mighty mate, Cape Eternity, on the 
other side of the bay. It is of no use to attempt de- 
scription. The whole throng of people seemed awe- 
struck together. There was but one thought appro- 
priate to that moment: ‘‘The Lord speaks; let all the 
earth keep silence.”” We breathed more freely when 
the boat started again, and the frowning capes seemed 
to drift slowly away from us. 

And yet there were those on board who will say that 
the trip is a trap for Yankee money. I saw them play- 





ing euchre in the cabin all the morning, and one gen- 
tleman slept beautifully through all the scenery and 
looked refreshed. Certainly our Illinois friend had 
reason when he thought that Cape Trinity had little 
to do with the material progress of the human family. 
For wheat-raising a prairie might be better. 

If I were to try to describe the rest of the sail 
it would be but a catalogue; for though words may 
convey emotions feebly, words cannot describe 
scenery so unique as that of the Saguenay, and the 
emotion excited by it is one of awe-stricken wonder. 
Everything is on a scale that precludes beauty; all is 
sublime. I do not remember one beautiful thing in 
this fathomless river, with its great rugged rock-walls. 
But I doubt if there is anything more terribly grand 
in America. A quaint old friend of mine, who went 
up the Saguenay before tourists discovered it, declares 
that the rocks were split open to let the river through, 
and he adds: ‘They split it too deep.” 

When we came back to Tadousac we visited the old 
church, about twenty feet long by fifteen wide. It is 
called three hundred years old—that is to say, its fore- 
runner, built of birch-bark, stood in this rock-shel- 
tered spot three centuries back. There is a portrait 
of one of the missionaries who labored here a hundred 
and forty years ago. A painting apparently meant 
for the kneeling of Esther before Ahasuerus is here 
called ‘“*The Holy Virgin Kneeling to Jesus,” and a 
curly-headed Parisian wax doll, wearing moccasins, is 
offered to the tourist as an image of the Infant Jesus. 
The old sexton assures you that this image was made 
by the Indians. Weshould as soon believe that its 
waxy face looked like that of the Babe of Bethlehem 
as that “le sawvage”’ had anything to do with making 
any part of the doll except the moccasins. 








“OF LITTLE FAITH.” 
By Mrs. 8. M. WALsH. 


years that lie before 

In dim uncertainty, 
What do ye hold in store, 
Of good or ill, for me? 


What shadows on my way 
Shall gather darker still? 

What that I dread to-day 
Shall future time fulfill? 


Must what I love to hold 
Drop from my fond caress? 

Must lambs from out my foid 
Stray in the wilderness ? 


Oh, dim to my sad eyes 
The unknown way appears! 
No prospects fair uprise 
Adown the coming years! 


Ay, while I wander here 
Mine eyes shall holden be, 
Though Heaven itself be near 
And God enciroling me! 


But when upon mine eyes 
No longer dimmed by tears, 
Heaven's glittering domes uprise— 
Then have I done with fears! 


Then all the dreaded way 
Skall shine with living light ; 
And thou, O sad To-day, 
Be radiant to my sight ! 


Then, O my garnered years, 
No more uncertainty ! 

Despite my faithless fears, 
Ye held but good for me! 











AMERICANIZING IN THREE PHASES. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

- HE New America” is but a prophetic or 
poetic vision. : 

1. The negro belt of States is certain to require con- 
siderable time before it will be thoroughly American- 
ized. The process of Americanizing will not be spon- 
taneous or inevitable, as are the processes of physical 
nature, but will demand all possible aid and further- 
ance from all quarters, instead of meeting terrific 
hindrances from many quarters, as it has met hitherto 
and must meet for years, if not for generations, to 
come. The Fifteenth Amendment served only to 
remove some disabilities and barriers, but was far from 
bestowing intellectual powers and attainments, relig- 
ious culture or social equality, all of which, in greater 
or less degree, will characterize the citizens of “THE 
New AMERICA.” 

2. The German belt of States is equally sure to need 
a liberal allowance of time in order to become thor- 
oughly Americanized. The adults will die first. The 
children may assimilate. The grand-children will most 
surely have dropped most traits of German parentage, 
and grown up among the institutions, and entered into 
the spirit of Americans; living in, loving and devoted 
to our country and its highest welfare. The Germans 
and English are kindred in spirit, in race, in charac- 
teristics, in language, in laws, and many political insti- 
tutions. The German becomes a republican with less 
violence and inward convulsions than most monarch- 
ists, but it is no easy transition, no mere shipping him 
over the water, that transforms him into the best kind 
of American citizen, even if it occurs very readily in 
individual cases speciully adapted to the influences of 
an adopted country. 

3. The Irish are a less hopeful part of the foreigners. 
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They Americanize more slowly than the Germans, ex- 
cept wheu they are intelligent, or Protestant, or espe- 
cially when they are both Protestant and intelligent. 
So far as they can be kept only so much educated, and 
in such branches of education as priests or demagogues 
allow, and in separate masses (‘‘ impersonal masses” 
as Mulford terms them,) not obeying conscience, not 
exercising private judgment, not valuing the country 
and the nation as highly as self or priest or whipper- 
in, of course, so far the Irishman remains always the 
same, which is simply saying he dees not become really 
American, and therefore is at heart all his Jife an alien, 
and a victim to malign influences. 

Now the America of the future will claim the su- 
preme devotion of its citizens, as against the claims of 
king, kaiser or pope. The genuine American of tie 
future wiil never wrong this people or liberty or jus- 
tice or knowledge in order to please a foreign poten- 
tate in church or State. Such clashing of allegiance, 
such attempted service of two masters, is wholly in- 
consistent with.the spirit of a true American. Who- 
ever is to feel as a foreigner, to think as a foreigner, 
and, politically, to act as a foreigner here all his days 
had better actually remain a foreigner, true to some 
natiou’s interests wherever his affections are most 
deeply rooted. I would expatriate promptly every 
soul who, in a conflict of claims, was not ready heart- 
ily to give preference to the welfare of the country 
whose laws, whose industry, whose sympathy guard 
and bless his whole being with a fond mother’s care. I 
would let no person vote who did not appreciate good 
laws, and wish to obey them, and have them cordially 
obeyed, as a patriot should, and as a traitor would 
not. 

In more concise phrase, none but those who have the 
spirit, the aims, the virtues of American citizens, 
should ever exercise the political rights and duties of 
voters. No person should become or continue a voter 
if he showed the spirit of a foreigner as an enemy to 
justice, or a traitor to freedom. HAMPDEN. 

(Our correspondent’s last suggestion—which is in ef- 
fect that only good men should be allowed to vote—is 
pleasing in theory but difficult to reduce to practice. 
Any one who will invent an arrangement that shall 
select a voting-class by sifting out from the mass of 
the population ‘‘ those who have the spirit, the aims, 
the virtues of American citizens,” will make a more 
remarkable contribution to political science than it has 
ever yet received.—Epb. C. UNION.] 








THE FATHER AND FOUNDER OF 
CALVINISM. 
By D. G. PortTEr. 


HE doctrines of election and predestination, 
of total depravity and limited atonement, of 
effectual calling and final perseverance, have, as it were 
by common consent, passed from the discussions of the 
pulpit and the religious press. The impression seems 
to prevail that whether these doctrines are true or not 
they are at least not profitable, and that the effect of 
preaching them is not good. 

We have even known ministers who hold to these 
doctrines to compare them to the operations of the dis- 
secting room, whose revelations of grim skeletons and 
ghastly features and severed members and heartless 
incisions and repulsive eviscerations it certainly would 
not be wise to portray toa nervous patient, but whence 
physicians nevertheless derive the knowledge of heal- 
ing. So also with regard to the eternal decrees and 
the irrevocable purposes of God concerning the salva- 
tion or condemnation of men. Ministers and Chris- 
tian teachers ought certainly to understand them, 
but it by no means follows, we are told, that a great 
deal ought to be said about them to the people. 

Even the trial of Prof. Swing before the Chicago 
Presbytery has failed to bring the subject matter of Cal- 
vinism prominently before the public. The attention 
of the religious world has been drawn to the question 
whether a certain liberty or laxity with regard to the 
Westminster Confession might not be tolerated; yet 
there is an evident disposition to avoid discussion as 
to the truth er falsity of the Confession itself. 

We should be hardly justified, however, in interpret- 
ing this reluctance to discuss these subjects as betoken- 
ing a consciousness of weakness on the part of the ad- 
herents of asystem which is indeed persistently assailed 
and seldom earnestly defended. In one view such 
carelessness might rather be construed to indicate a 
consciousness of security and strength; and surely 
Calvinists better than others ought to know the strong 
peints of their cause. Still it should not be forgotten 
that the public sentiment is in this country becoming 
more and more the tribunal by which all questions are 
decided. It will avail little to maintain a cause in the 
theological schools if it is to be finally lost at the bar 
of the Christian public; and it is just here that the 
adherents of the Calvinistic system are suffering their 
cause to go by default. 

The facts here noted seem to indicate that a crisis in 
the history of Calvinism is approaching; and whether 
they are to be interpreted as betokening the impend- 
ing downfall of a system which for centuries has held 
Sway over so many thousands of Christian minds, or 
whether they indicate merely the necessity of renewed 
conflict in its behalf, and a more thorough illustration 
and vindication of the truths it contains, the situation 
in either case is such as again to challenge the atten- 





tion of the Christian world, and seems to render the 
present a favorable time for the consideration of some 
of the facts and characters which belong to the history 
of the origin and progress of the system. 

Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo Regius, was 
one of the most remarkable men in the history of the 
church, and one whose life possesses a peculiar interest 
even for those who care little for the system of doc- 
trines he did so much to develop. He was born on the 
Ides of November, A.D. 354, at the village of Tageste in 
North Africa. His parents were poor, but had the 
good sense to give him the advantage of the best 
means of education which the country afforded so far 
as was possible to their circumstances; and his Chris- 
tian mother, Monica, early and carefully and perse- 
veringly instilled into his mind the truths and precepts 
of the religion of Christ. At an early age he was sent 
to school at Medaura, a neighboring city, returning 
home, however, in his sixteenth year to remain until 
his father could provide the means to give him better 
opportunities in the schools of Carthage. 

During this period of idleness and awakening pas- 
sions he began to develop such tendencies of mind and 
such ungoverned impulses of character as were sure to 
make him an easy prey to the temptations and seduc- 
tions which awaited him at Carthage; and during his 
residence as a student, from the age of sixteen to bis 
manhood, in that corrupt metropolis he seems to have 
given a free rein to his lawless passions, and there is 
little that is exemplary or commendable in this period 
of his life except his ambition in study. 

But his moral nature was too high to be satisfied by 
such a course of sinful indulgence, which was accom- 
panied as is usually the cause with vexations, disap- 
pointments, and remorse. He was but nineteen years 
of age when a passage which he read in the Hortensius 
of Cicero, treating of the excellence and dignity of the 
philosophic life, made a powerful impression upon bis 
mind. It aroused his slumbering moral sense and 
awakened within bis soul the ideal of a true and virtu- 
ous life, an ideal which he thenceforth continued to 
cherish even while he found himself unable or perhaps 
not earnestly disposed to fulfill it. Yet he began to 
loathe the sin to which he was in bondage, and deter- 
mined to sacrifice all for truth as soon ashe could be 
certain he had found it. 

He now imagined his principal difficulty was to dis- 
cover the truth. His inflated standard of rhetoric 
made the simple style of the Scriptures distasteful to 
him, and prejudiced him against their matter and sub- 
stance, while his reading of the Platonic philosophers 
quickened his ideal and enkindled his desire for virtue 
without giving bim any practical assistance toward its 
attainment. 

Thus commenced the struggle between the ideal and 
the actual in his character and experience, a struggle 
which often made his existence miserable, and which 
was to continue with little abatement through twelve 
restless years. 

The Manichzans promised to bring him out of his 
perplexities, and to make everything clear and easy 
for him by the boasted wisdom of their system. He 
was deceived by their plausible pretenses, and joined 
this unchristian and mischievous sect, in the conceit 
of his philosophy rejecting and opposing the orthodox 
Christianity of his time, and even using his talents to 
make converts to the errors he had adopted. He was 
a Manichzan for nine years, vainly seeking in the pre- 
tenses and precepts of that system for an inward peace 
which no false philosophy and no mock wisdom could 
bestow. 

Meanwhile the earnest prayers of his Christian moth- 
er were continually ascending in bis behalf. On one 
occasion she went to the bishop to request him to go 
and reason with her son, hoping that the good man 
might be able to convince him of his errors. But the 
bishop knew too well the state of Augustine’s mind, 
and his ability and readiness in dispute. ‘‘ Let him 
alone awhile,” said he; ‘‘only pray for him. He will 
in time find out his error and the greatness of its im- 
piety.’? The mother was not satisfied, but still entreat- 
ed the bishop with many tears to go and converse with 
herson. The bishop was wearied with her importunity, 
but, still refusing, at length said: ‘‘Go thy way with 
God's blessing, for it is not possible that the son of such 
tears should pcrish.”’ The pious mother regarded these 
words of the bishop as a promise from heaven. 

Augustine was at this time supporting himself as a 
teacher of rhetoric at Carthage. He had been disap- 
pointed in the Manichzean system, and was now dissat- 
isfied with it; and the teachers he listened to and 
conversed with were unable to remove his objections. 
Faustus, a Manichwan bishop widely celebrated for 
his learning and eloquence, now came to Carthage. 
Augustine admired his eloquence in public speech, 
and, hoping he might solve the doubts with which he 
was perplexed, seught a personal interview with him. 
He found, as often happens, that the man who could 
appear so wise in public discourse was essentially igno- 
rant, no wiser in fundamental and practical matters 
than the other Manichzan teachers, and utterly unable 
to instruct him or to render him any assistance. The 
result was that Augustine was more than ever dissat- 
ised with the system of Mani. 

He determined about this time to leave Carthage and 
go to Rome for the practice of his profession. He tells 


us that it was not ambition which led him to this step, 
but that he made the change which involved such im- 
portant consequences simply because the students 





were boisterous and ungovernable in the schools of 
Carthage, and he had heard that the discipline was 
better in Rome. He still adhered te Manicheism, and 
mentions as especially agreeable to him at this period 
that tenet of the system which affirms that it is not the 
man himself who sins, but some principle within yet 
foreign to him, so that one may himself be sinless not- 
withstanding his sins. 
AUGUSTINE AND AMBROSE. 


Augustine had beguu to make himself a reputation 
as a rhetorician in Rome when the inhabitants of 
Milan, desiring to establish a school of rhetoric in 
their city, sent to the prefect of Rome, requesting that 
he would send them a suitable instructor. Augustine 
applied for the position, and having given to the pre- 
fect an example of his skill which proved satisfactory 
to the latter, he received the appointment. 

On arriving in Milan he waited on Ambrose, the 
bishop, who received him with such unfeigned cor- 
diality that Augustine was most favorably impressed 
with the genuine Christian kindness of the great 
teacher. He began also to attend upon his public dis- 
courses, not so much, however, for the matter of them 
as for the purpose of studying the style of Ambrose, 
and to satisfy himself whether his merits were equal 
to his reputation. He learned from the sermons he 
thus heard that the Manichzans were ignorant or dis- 
honest in many of their criticisms of Christianity, and 
he soon renounced all sympathy with their theories. 

He could not, however, overcome his long cherished 
habit of criticising and opposing Christianity, in which 
he still believed there was much that was erroneous 
and foolish; and he was thus on the verge of absolute 
skepticism when the writings of the Platonists again 
impressed him with the sublime possibility of a nobler 
and purer life. In the writings of Paul also he found 
much that was suited to his present frame of mind. 
He sought opportunities of interview with Ambrose, 
but though every one had access to the good bishop, 
and might even go into his presence unannounced, 
Augustine found that his time was so much taken up 
by the throng of people who were continually coming 
for advice and assistance, that a satisfactory interview 
was impossible. 

His own words as given in the Confessions will best 
portray the state of his mind at this period: “ And 
uow as I anxiously pondered, I was greatly astonished 
that so long a time had passed since my nineteenth 
year, when I first began to kindle with a zeal for wis- 
dom, resolving, when I had found it, to abandon all 
deceitful hopes and the mad pursuit of alluring vani- 
ties. For behold I was now in my thirtieth year, 
sticking in the same mire, eager to enjoy present 
things, which consumed my soul while they eluded 
my grasp. O, ye great men, philosophers of the 
Academy, is it then true that no reliable principle can 
be attained for the ordering of life? Nay, let me 
search the more diligently and despair not. Things in 
the ecclesiastical books are not now absurd to me 
which once seemed absurd, but may be taken in a dif- 
ferent and plausible sense. I will take my stand 
where as a child my parents placed me until the truth 
can be found out. But when or where shall I seek 
for it? Ambrose has no leisure. I have no leisure to 
read. My students occupy my time, and 1 must pay 
court to my great friends whose favor I need. Nay, 
perish everything! Away these empty vanities! Let 
me betake myself to the one search for truth!” 

He determined to become a catechumen in the 
church at Milan while waiting for greater light, but 
his evil courses were too long persisted in and his 
temptations had been too constant and powerful to be 
successfully resisted. His efforts to reform were in- 
deed altogether unsatisfactory, and he confesses that 
his sins were increased rather than diminished through 
his vain resolutions and futile endeavors. 


AUGUSTINE'S CONVERSION. 

Augustine was in this restless, despondent mood 
when one of his old friends called upon him, and in 
the course of the interview the conversation chanced 
to turn upon the story of Antony, the Egyptian 
monk, who, upon receiving the heavenly calling, had 
promptly renounced the world, distributed his prop- 
erty among the poor, and retired to the desert to 
devote himself to a religious life, and had now filled 
the world with the fame of his piety. The history of 
Antony’s life had been written by Athanasius and was 
freely circulated, but Augustine had never seen it, 
and the story was new to him, and his mind was 
powerfully impressed by the recital of his friend. 
Here was a simple, unlettered man, who by one sub- 
lime effort had achieved the victory for which he with 
all his learning and philosophy had been so long strug- 
gling in vain. 

“Twelve years,” says he, “were now passed since, 
when reading Cicero’s Hortensius, I was stirred with 
an earnest desire for wisdom; but I was still deferring, 
by rejecting the hopes of earthly felicity, to give my- 
self time to seek for that, whereof not the finding only 
but the very search was to be preferred to the trea- 
sures and kingdoms of the world and to all the plea- 
sures of sense, though they should offer themselves 
freely at my will. And I had wandered through 
crooked ways enticed by an impious superstition, not 
indeed assured thereof, but as preferring it to the 
truth which I did not religiously seek but maliciously 
opposed. 

“And I had hitherto thought that I deferred to reject 
the hopes of the world because there did not appear 
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to be any certainty whither I ought to direct my 
course. But now the day was come wherein I was to 
be laid bare to myself, when my conscience was to 
upbraid me. Now the truth was certain and still the 
burden oppressed me; while those who had not spent 
themselves with seeking it, nor for ten years and more 
been thinking thereon, had on lighter shoulders re- 
ceived wings for their heavenward flight. What said 
{ not against myself? With what scourges of con- 
demnation did I not lash my soul?” 

Augustine now felt more than ever the shame and 
the hopelessness of his bondage. He was in misery 
and almost in despair. In one way or another the 
struggle would soon terminate. 

It will be observed that it was not the fear of pun; 
ishment, nor a sense of danger, though he was also 
conscious of that, which especially caused his distress 
at this time. It was rather his sense of the shame 
and disgrace, and the apparent helplessness of his 
bondage to the pleasures of sense which kept him back 
from the realization of that ideal of life which he had 
so long and so ardently cherished. He knew that tbe 
attainment of this ideal would involve a renunciation 
of the sin which he loved as well as loathed; he 
could not bring himself to be willing to renounce it 
forever, and he felt and had found that he was as 
powerless to do as to will. 

Wearied and distressed more and more by the long4 
conflict, he once sought the retirement of a garden at- 
tached to the villa in which he was residing, and 
threw himself on the ground under a fig-tree to weep 
in the bitterness of his soul over the misery of his con- 
dition. Prayers mingled with his tears, whose import 
he thus expresses: ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long? 
Wilt thou be angry forever? Remember not against 
me my former iniquities’”—for he felt that the power 
which bound him was in these. ‘Why wilt thou not 
even this hour deliver me from my shame?” 

As he thus wept and prayed his attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the voice as of a boy or girl proceed- 
ing apparently from one of the houses adjacent to the 
garden, and which with musical tone and cadence 
kept repeating the words, Tolle, lege. Take and read. 
He listened to the oft-repeated expression, wondering 
whether it could not be the voice of a child at play 
with his fellows; but he had never observed any game 
of children in which such an expression was used. 
The thought then possessed him that from whatever 
source the voice proceeded it was for him a divine ad- 
monition, and he understood that it bade him open 
the Scriptures and read, believing that the Lord would 
speak to him out of the inspired volume. He went 
immediately to the place stillin the garden in which he 
had left his copy of the epistles of Paul. He took up 
the volume and opening it in confident expectation of 
a message from God, read the passage which first met 
bis eye: Not in reveling and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envy- 
ing; but put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof (Rom. 
xiii. 13). The exact appropriateness of the sentiment 
confirmed his faith. ‘I read no farther,” says Augus- 
tine, ‘‘nor was it needful. I had no sooner finished 
this sentence than my soul was filled as with the light 
of salvation, and all the shadows of doubt fled 
away.” 

We have dwelt thus at length upon Augustine’s con- 
version not only because of its inherent interest, but 
more especially because we believe his peculiar ex- 
perience furnishes the key to his doctrine of sin, the 
idea which lies at the foundation of his whole theo- 
logical system. The remaining portion of his life, 
great and important as it was, does not possess the 
same interest of detail, nor is it so appropriate to our 
purpose, and may therefore be sketched more briefly. 











THE SCENERY OF THE COLUMBIA. 


By Rey. A. H. Braprorp. 


HE extreme North-west is almost an unknown 
region at the East. California has been explored 
and written about until almost every school-boy knows 
the names of the mountains and water-falls in the Yo 
Semite and of the big trees in the Calaveras and Mari- 
posa groves. But seven hundred miles north of the 
Golden Gate is the mouth of ariver which leads into 
scenery hardly less picturesque and grand than that of 
the Yo Semite itself. ‘The Columbia ranks among the 
three or four great rivers of the world,’’ says Samuel 
Bowles, and we add that when only its scenery is con- 
sidered, it has hardly a superior. 

We have just returned from a trip to the head of 
navigation on the Columbia, thence on the Snake, its 
greatest tributary, one hundred and sixty miles to 
Lewiston in Idaho Territory, and we are convinced 
that it is almost impossible to exaggerate the beauty 
and grandeur, and in some places the desolation, of 
the region through which it passes, 

At Astoria, of which Irving has written, it is about 
three miles in width, and at its mouth about seven. 
From there to the mouth of the Wallamet, about one 
hundred miles, it is seldom less than a mile wide, and 
three hundred miles from the sea is broad and appa- 
rently as deep as the Hudson at the Palisades. 

From the Pacific to about half way between the 
Wallamet and the Cascades the near views are striking 
but not rugged. The broad expanse of water em- 
braces many islands of exquisite beauty, which, with 
the lofty banks of either side, lift high their dark- 








green crowns of fir. Nowhere but in this region are 
such mammoth fir trees. They are frequently found 
fifteen feet in diameter and three hundred feet in 
height. Near the Cascades the scenery changes. The 
stream enters the Canyon in which it passes through 
the cascade range. It is the only river of the West 
which has forced its way through these stern barriers 
to the sea. From a distance the view opens before us. 
Lofty mountains are on either side broken into all 
manner of fantastic shapes, suggesting fortifications, 
ruined castles and the abandoned temples and altars 
of an elder race, according to the imagination of the 
beholder. The huge fir-trees lift their dark-green 
spires on either side, and the towering rocks are cush- 
ioned all over with mosses and trellised with vines and 
wild flowers. 

On we move, through the passage that seems to have 
been cleared by some ancient cataclysm between walls 
twice the height of the Palisades of the Hudson, past 
Cape Horn with its curious columnar rocks rising five 
hundred feet absolutely perpendicular; past Castle 
Rock with nothing more than ten feet high within a 
quarter of a mile, yet which raises its own ponderous 
bulk nearly a thousand feet from the water. This 
piece of property belonged to Jay Cooke before his 
failure. Now we are at the Cascades. At this place 
the immense volume of the river is crowded into a 
channel not more than two hundred feet wide. With- 
in a distance of five miles it falls about sixty feet. 
Here all navigation is arrested, but cars are provided 
which run to the Upper Cascades, where a steamer, 
elegant and spacious almost as our own Sound boats, 
awaits tho traveler. At this point there is with one 
exception the finest scenery on the river. It almost 
rivals any single view in the Yo Semite. On one side 
are mountains abrupt and rocky, nearly three thou- 
sand feet high, and on the other some not less than 
four thousand feet in height, pyramidal in shape, that 
seem to have been cloven from the middle of the crest 
downward for hundreds of feet, revealing a most pe- 
culiar formation of red and gray rock in alternate 
layers. These lofty mountains inclosing one of the 
loveliest of valleys, with the huge river foaming, chaf- 
ing, rushing, frantic and mad, between its barriers, 
forms a picture of wild grandeur not often sur- 
passed. 

From the Cascades to the Dalles the broad stream 
flows between mountains equally high, encircles num- 
erous islands and affords one long panorama of great 
variety and beauty. At the Dalles thescenery changes 
again. The lofty hills which were green earlier in the 
season are now sere, yellow, aud almost treeless. 
Clouds of dust are in the air. 

Here the river, which above is over two thousand 
yards in width, is forced much of the way for nearly 
fifteen miles into a channel about one hundred and 
sixty feet wide. Cars transport passengers and freight 
to another boat above the Dalles. In this whole region 
the rocks are entirely basaltic. The river is still in- 
closed by lofty banks, but they seem te be mountains 
of lava. The very soilis volcanic ash. The river bed 
looks like the extinct crater of a volcano; nogreen thing 
is visible, and nothing is to be seen but the dark brown 
rocks, in a million rugged distortions, and the wild 
river below. It is lavaon the bottom, lavaon the sides 
of the hills, and lava everywhere. If Gustave Doré 
desires to see a picture of hell more vividly desolate 
than even his weird imagination ever conceived, he 
can find it..t the Dalles. The sand hills lend a doleful 
variety to the scene. Never was snow piled into deep- 
er drifts in Maine, or on the summits of the Sierras. 
For miles we passed through banks of sand which the 
next day may have been elsewhere. Sometimes it 
blockades the railroads for days. 

From the Dalles to the mouth of the Snake, and 
thence up the Snake one hundred and sixty miles, the 
scenery is monotonous but very grand. Mountains 
from five hundred to three thousand feet in height ex- 
tend the whole distance. It might, perhaps, be more 
accurate to say that the rivers flow through a canyon 
between five hundred and three thousand feet deep. 
Rocks continue rugged and picturesque, ever, as be- 
fore, suggesting abandoned temples and dismantled 
altars, but almost the only signs of human life are the 
occasional Tudians that seem strangely at home in this 
desolate region. For two hundred miles and more 
hardly a tree or respectable looking shrub is visible. 
Vast fields of sage brush abound. If the trees of the 
lower Columbia were on the banks of the upper Col- 
umbia and lower Snake, the scenery even in those 
parts would equal the grandest on the Hudson. As it is, 
neither pen nor pencil can convey a picture of its des- 
olation. The country back from the river is said to 
be more attractive, and to abound in excellent grazing 
and farming lands. 

But the most remarkable view of all is at the mouth 
of the Wallamet, about one hundred miles from the 
sea. The banks are low, but the trees are rare both 
for size and beauty. Sailing up the Columbia, the 
Wallamet opens to the right and winds among fertile 
fields and lofty hills. Directly in front looms Mt. 
Hood, twelve thousand feet high, at least fifty miles 
away, but visible almost from base to summit. It is 
about two thirds covered with snow, and the river 
seems to rise where the snow-line ends. We first saw 
it at sunset, and a delicate rose light bathed it all. The 
very blue of the sky seemed pillared upon the moun- 
tain. Far to the right of this and one hundred miles 
distant rose the snow-peak of Mt. Jefferson, only its 
crest, wrapped in a soft violet haze, visible above the 





mountains between. To the left of Mt. Hood first was 
Mt. Adams, broad and white, about ten thousand feet 
high, the same delicate rose-light resting on its fields 
of snow; to the left of this, Mt. St. Helens, not far 
from eleven thousand feet in height, in shape a perfect 
cone, covered with snow that seemed to have fallen 
without drifting, looking like a gigantic mountain of 
frosted silver; and a little to the left of this, but 
farther still, in deeper shadow, Mt. Ranier, the chief 
of all this glorious clan, the chief of nearly all the 
mountains on this coast, higher even than Shasta in 
California, lifting its white and triple peak nearly fif- 
teen thousand feet into the stillness of the sky. 

The Oregonians claim, rather boastfully perbap:, 
that the scenery of the Columbia is the grandest rive: 
scenery in the world. Yet to see it is to believe that 
they cannot be far from the truth. 








CHILDHOOD AND ENGLISH TRADI- 
TION. 


POINT I have not seen made much of is the 

hold which English tradition and fable and fiction 
gets upon the mind of infancy in this country... When 
young eyes first open with fresh wonder upon the world, 
thescenes of English life comein upon us from a hundred 
sources. Perhaps these impressions are not s0 strong 
now as in the days before the war. I see that the school 
readers now have pictures of the Pacific Railroad with 
the buffalo scampering from the coming engine. But in 
my day the pictures in the reading-books were all En- 
glish; the pictures were English, even if the books were 
of American composition. The lessons were mainly 
English, and had to do with English things. It was 
before the paling of an English cottage that we saw 
the bent old man, whose age we were told to revere 
ard pity. It was from an English casément that the 
little girl let the captive robin out of the cage. I was 
ten before I knew that the lark was not an American 
bird, and, on being told that I should have a day in the 
country, remember promising myself that I should 
hear the bird about which so much was said in McGuf- 
fey’s Second Reader. The good boy in that little 
volume was always rewarded with a tart. Now, I 
doubt if anybody living in Maryland, Virginia, or 
thereabouts, had ever eaten a tart, or had seen one to 
know it by that name. I am sureI never had. But, 
for that matter, neither had a poet of the last century 
ever seen an Amarylliis or a Chloé, or heard a shepherd 
piping in the shade. I must have known that “tart” 
meant “sour,’’ yet so perverse is the imagination that 
I conceived it to be a sort of transfigured sugar- 
plum. 

The costume worn by the little boy in the educa- 
tional work just referred to was quite unique. I fancy 
it must have been the English fashion of dressing boys 
of twenty years earlier. Thecap was peculiar, though 
about the year ’56 we had something like it called tho 
“Pancake.”’ The collar was a broad band of linen 
worn outside the jacket. But the portion of his ap. 
parel with which I was most profoundly impressed was 
a pair of incipient swallow tails. The possession of these 
did not seem to make him any happier, he had become 
so used to them. They invariably attended him in the 
orchards, the meadows, the gardens, and wherever bis 
sunlit young existence wandered. Envy of many a 
childish day dream, and quite as wise, I think, as some 
of the more recent ones, how often I pondered them 
while the eherry-trees stood alone in the silent play- 
ground, or the echoes of the feet of a solitary passer-by 
came with a sound of strange and audacious free- 
dom from the pavement of the street below! The lit- 
tle fellow had them on when he and his sister wandered 
too near the bee-hive. When he looked toward the ris- 
ing sun, with one hand pointing to the South and the 
other to the North, it was these Dittle coat tails he 
turned to the West. : 

The household pictures in ‘* McGuffey”’ were all Eng- 
lish, and the groups were certainly presented in an 
amiable light. How good and virtuous were the fami- 
lies who trimmed the evening lamp in the pages of Mc- 
Guffey’s Second Reader; the father, bow firm and 
prudent; the mother, how wise, how tender, how so- 
licitous. (Indeed, the grown people in children’s 
books are always paragons. The readers of the “ Rollo 
Books” will remember that Rollo’s father and mother 
appeared to have been born parents; think of Rollo’s 
father and mother ever being divorced!) There wasa 
picture in “*McGuffey”’ of the little boy I have de- 
scribed walking out at sunrise with his mother to hear 
the sky-lark. She has told him of dawn and the song 
of the lark. He has been but seven short years in the 
world and can remember but four of them; seven 
years, which in the life of a grown man pass as a week 
or a month passes. He has never seen the sun rise, but 
from report and picture he is as familiar with it as if he 
had witnessed itin Eden. His mother is holding him by 
the hard, and they are passing a high wall. It is the 
moist, whispering dawn of a summer’s day. Up in 
one corner of the picture is a little spot which is, of 
course, the lark, and it is pouring a flood of melody 
over the scene. The reader may know what that pict- 
ure must have been to boys whose meadows were the 
morning-glories which skirted the brick pavement of 
the kitchen yard while they waited for their break- 
fasts, whose butterfly was the winged and dusty grass- 
hopper which tells of August and the close of the city 
summer. 

The sunrise is not often seen by children, except 
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when they are waked early for some picnic or festival. 
So it is a good theme for the young imagination. The 
English sunrise has, besides the lark and the milk- 
maid, all the charming accompaniments of the chase. 
Whatever confusion there may have been about larks 
and cuckoos, we all knew that only in the English 
valleys was heard the horn of the huntsman. There 
is in the window of a saddler’s shop in St. James’s 
street, near Pall Mall, a colored engraving of a land- 
scape at sunrise. In the foreground is to be seen a 
mounted huntsman amid a pack of hounds. The pict- 
ure was familiar, for years before I had often come 
upon it, thrust away in a corner, soiled and torn, in 
an old garret, where I went in search of lost treasures 
among andironsand broken hobby-horses. The hunts- 
man’s honest plebeian face tells of service for the 
happy, sleeping people whom bis horn will soon sum- 
mon to the chase. The dawn wakens softly over 
meadows that have not yet begun to shine. He blows 
his trumpet, and his jolly cheeks are puffed as he 
startles the dim dwellings and the drowsy landscape 
with its saucy echoes. 

Now such impressions and recollections as these, ex- 
isting as they do in many thousands of minds, are of 
very great importance. They are of real political 
significance. How ready is an American to greet in 
England any realization of these dreams of his child- 
hood! With what pleased recognition does he ex- 
claim, “Oh, this is you!” and “I bave heard of you 
before.” I once went upon a visit to a friend of mine, 
who was an officer in a yeomanry regiment at that 
time mustering in a town in one of the western shires 
of England. The colonel, to whom I was introduced, 
had been a younger son, had gone into the army and 
been to India. But he had come into his property, 
and was now a country squire with a large family and 
a handsome fortune. They said he had eleven daugh- 
ters. (What a fine old English sound that has!) 
During the mess dinner the regimental band played 
from a hall adjoining. The colonel, who had put me 
next him, said, “I wanted to see if the band could 
play Yankee Doodle, but I find they don’t know it.” 
“How good of you!” I exclaimed, deprecating the 
mention of such a distinction. ‘ Yes, yes,” he an- 
swered, with the determined manner of one who, 
though now an old rustic, perbaps, had yet, in his 
youth, seev something of the world and knew how 
things should be done, “I believe in every honor for 
the diplomatists.”’ As I sat there listening to his honest 
talk, my mood grew strangely friendly. ‘Should 
war’s dread blast against them blow,’ I felt that I 
wished to be ranged on the side of the kind colonel 
and his eleven daughters. 


Mountain Calhs,* 


BY 
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PAULD’S DESCRIPTION OF LOVE. 


Twix MountTAIN Hovssz, 
SATURDAY Mornrn@, Scpt. 5, 1874. § 


WILL read the 13th chapter of the 1st Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

In looking at the way in which the apostles taught 
Christ, we are very apt to look after a mere literal, 
verbal, textual agreement; but the spirit of Christ 
and the apostles is a great deal more remarkable than 
identity. Our Saviour never, under any circumstances, 
despised institutions, or laws, or usages; but he every- 
where refused to make them idolatrous. He every- 
where treated them as if they were subservient to the 
spiritual man, and to the spiritual wants of men. He 
never despised the Sabbath day; but when the Sab- 
bath was so used as that it oppressed men he con- 
demned it, because man was more important than the 
Sabbath. He obeyed laws, recognized symbols, at- 
tended. worship, observed rituals; and yet all these 
were, in his hands, made instruments for ministration 
to the inward wants of men. 

Now came the apostles preaching the new kingdom; 
but they did not break up the Jewish Church; they 
did not attack that church; they never went out of it; 
they lived and died in it; they gave their adhesion to 
all Jewish ideas, except when they came in conflict 
with the spiritual development of men; then, like their 
Master, they set them at naught and defied them. 
They went for man, and for man in his immortal 
part. 

So, then, in the 12th of 1st Corinthians, Paul discusses 
all the physical phenomena that arose in the experi- 
ence of the early Christians. The speaking of tongues, 
the working of miracles, the power of interpretation, 
gifts—healing gifts, instructing gifts, witnessing gifts, 
gifts of every kind—these are all treated with respect 
and honor; but after he has gone through the whole 
he says, ‘‘ Covet earnestly the best of all these gifts; 
and yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” The 
church, its ordinances, its days of observance, its 
rituals, its government and its intellectual instruction, 
are all of them excellent; and some of them are better 
than others; and we ought to covet the best of them; 


* During Mr. Beecher’s stay at the Twin Mountain House this 
summer, at the request of the guests of the hotel a series of morn- 
ing prayer meetings have been held. My. Ellinwood being present, 
he has reported Mr. Beecher’s “ Talks,” which tor a few weeks will 
appear in place of the regular “ Lecture-Room Talks.” 








and yet, over against the church as a physical organ- 
ization, and over against the instructing institutions of 
the church, I show you “a more excellent way.” Well, 
what is that way? It is the development, in the indi- 
vidual heart and soul, of the great overruling law of 
beneficence and love. 


“ Though I speak with tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not love, Iam become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 


By the love which is here spoken of (“‘ charity” is a 
poor translation) is not meant personal attraction and 
personal inter-sphering, but that whole temper of 
mind in which one desires the good of all men, and 
yearns for them, and sympathizes with them. It is 
that state in which one soul is a benefaction to other 
souls, and in which its light is to men as is daylight to 
those who are weary of watching in the night. 


“Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I am noth- 
ing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor [as 
a kind of bribe of eternity to let me in finally], and though I 
give my body to be burned [as many and many a fanatic will 
do] and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 


Here are men going about and saying, ‘‘ You must 
be agreed in doctrine; you must accept ordinances; 
you must observe rules and regulations; oh! this lax 
preaching will never do; you must have the founda- 
tions laid strong; you must see to it that you do not 
come short of the exact truth; you must take things 
as they have been handed down to you; for a system- 
atic view of Christianity is indispensable;” but Paul 
rises up, and says, ** These are good for some things, 
but without love (which is the very thing that men do 
not teach nor cultivate, and which is not generally 
possessed) they are just nothing.” 


“Love suffereth lomg, and is kind; love envieth not; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
uncivilly [that is, it is polite], seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love never 
faileth [it is not meant that love is never out of patience, but 
that it is one of those qualities which never waste away by the 
changes of time or the world] ; but whether there be prophe- 
cies, they shall fail [because they belong to the mutable 
state]; whether there be tongues, they shall cease [they have 
ceased]; whether there be knowledge [that is, philosophy], it 
shall vanish away. For [and this is the reason] we know in 
part, and prophecy in part [truth is not wholly developed; 
we know it but in fragments; our best knowledge is only 
speculative]; but when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.” 


To illustrate this, he says: 


“When I wasa child I spake asa child, I understood asa 
child, I thought asa child; but when I became a man I put 
away childish things.”’ 

It isas if he had said, ‘*‘ When I became a man, and 
looked on all the notions which I had when I wasa 
little child, I laughed, and pushed them away as im- 
perfect.’’ And so men who in this world regard cer- 
tain things as important, and are positive of them, and 
persecute each other about them, though they do not 
understand them except in spots—these men, in the 
other and higher life will see that their proudest 
knowledge here was bnt shreds and patches. The 
ideas of spiritual things which we have in this world 
are poor and meager and imperfect, as compared with 
those which we will have in the other world. 


“For now we see through a glass, darkly, but then face to 
face: now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also 
Iam known. And now [as distinguished from these transient 
states that are relative to time and growth), abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is love.’’ 


QueEstion: What is the meaning of “ Believeth all 
things ’’? 

Mr. BEECHER: It means the aptitude of mind to ac- 
cept everything that is good in a person. There is 
one state of mind in which, when you present a fa- 
vorable view of a person, people will look across to 
each other and wag their head, as much as to say: 
“Oh! yes, you are shallow; you are taken in easy; 
there is a reason for all that; you do not suppose he is 
as good as he seems to be, do you?’ There are some 
unbelieving people; but a true state of love tends to 
accept things for what they appear to be. Not that 
it is blind; not that it is easily hoodwinked; but its 
prevailing tendency is to believe good things of all 
people. 


Q.: In conversation with a gentleman, I referred him. 


to this chapter, and he said: ‘‘ Don’t you see that in 
this very chapter the passage, ‘ Believeth all things,’ 
refers to the regular orthodox faith—that a man shall 
have a correct belief?” ’ 

Mr. BEECHER: Well, the question of a mere intellec- 
tual, speculative belief is settled here: 

“Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, 
and have not love, I am nothing.” 

What in New England we mean by orthodoxy, is a 
correct collocation of facts into a system of correct 
theology. Now, Paul] says: “I do not despise these 
things at all; none of them are despicable; but if you 
have these things, and have not a glowing, burning 
feeling of love, they are absolutely worthless.” Peo- 
ple, however, cannot understand that a thing may be 
good if it is governed by a particular disposition, but 
worthless if it is not governed by that disposition. 

Q.: Then you do not think “ Believeth all things” 
relates to being orthodox? 





Mr. BEECHER: No. Take the words which immedi- 
ately precede those: “ Doth not behave itself uncivil- 
ly.” That passage refers to gentleness, embellished 
intercourse. 

“ Seeketh not her own,” this means that love is dis- 
interested in everything it does. 

“Is not easily provoked,” that is, not quick-temper- 
ed, nor irritable. It does not go off at a flash, 

“Thinketh no evil.” This does not mean, thinketh 
no evil of itself, but thinketh no evil of others; is not 
prone to see the dark side. 

“ Rejoiceth not in iniquity.” There is not a village 
or neighborhood in which persons are not drawn, by a 
sort of epicurean relish, to where severe things are said, 
where people are discussed, and where, on the whole, 
the dark side of things is generally dwelt upon. There 
is a kind of zest which men have in thinking of follcs, 
and finding fault with them, judging them critically, 
and discovering reasons for supposing tbat they are 
not quite so good as they make people believe they are, 
and adding fact to fact as the basis of forming a judg- 
ment of them, and giving them an unfavorable por- 
trait, and, on the whole, chewing that cud about them 
which involves, more or less, the malign elements. 

“Rejoiceth in the truth’”—in things as they are at 
their best. 

*Beareth all things.”” No matter what people do, 
no matter what they say, no matter how much they 
put upon you or put you about, the true spirit of love 
is sweet, and quiet, and takes all the vexatious part of 
social intercourse just as a traveler does the inconveni- 
ence which he meets on his way. He does not think 
of fighting the storm, or whining about it: he is in it, 
and he must go through it, and he makes up bis mind 
to that, and he does not complain; and so it is in dis- 
arranged domestic or neighborhood affairs. The true 
disposition bears what comes upon it under all cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Believeth all things.”” The right spirit tends to be- 
lieve all things. It does not believe with credulity; 
nevertheless, trust is its general prevailing disposition. 

Count Cavour, the ablest statesman in modern Eu- 
rope, Bismarck not excepted, said one thing which, 
from a statesman’s point of view, coincides with this 
deep interior life which Paul sets forth. He said, as the 
result of his experience as a statesman, that he believed 
the man who trusted men would make fewer mistakes 
than the man who distrusted them. Diplomacy has 
always gone on the theory of distrusting everybody; 
but this was the result of Count Cavour’s experience, 
though be was an Italian; and it was Machiavelli 
who declared just the contrary. ‘Love believeth all 
things ;’’ and when the facts do not seem to square with 
belief it ‘‘hopeth all things;” and when hope fails it 
“endureth all things.” It is like the sun, which car- 
ries healing to the hunchback, to the maimed, to the 
sick, and which pours its light and warmth on man, 
woman, and child everywhere. It is medicine for all, 
good and bad, strong and weak, high and low. Those 
that are bad it helps to be good, and those that are 
low it helps to rise, and hopes for them, and bears with 
them. Love is the all-healing divine spirit in the 
heart of man. 


Hooks aud Authors. 














PROFESSOR JOHN BASCOM ON ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. 
Pliverda ta’ the Lowell institute, By John Bascom. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book, very neatly printed, we are inclined 
to rank among the most successful and valuable of the 
many recent attempts to expound English literature. 
It makes no effort to reproduce the details—the names 
and dates—of our literary history; but passing the eye 
with broad sweep over five centuries of literary effort 
it seeks to trace the central facts and germinant prin- 
ciples which give essential character and explanation 
to the whole. “It is a secret of wise acquisition to 
learn the most in learning the least, and we do this at 
once by directing attention to leading fruitful facts. 
The ground is thus outlined; we know where to look 
for particulars; and these, as they come to us by direct 
search, or as incidents of growing information, fall at 
once into their place, strengthen our general hold of 
truth, and are themselvessecurely rolled in and bound 
up in the compact bundle of knowledge.” It is in this 
spirit and with these objects that Professor Bascom 
has planned his discourses upon English literature. 
He has set about to produce a philosophy of that de- 
partment of knowledge. And we think that he has 
succeeded. With a sufficient mastery on his own part 
of the minute details of English literature, he puts his 
readers into possession of the leading influences opera- 
tive in it, and thus he enables them to peruse and to 
study its productions with more insight, more pleasure, 
a better grasp of relations, and a more ready retention 
of facts. His treatise is not so much a forma: narra- 
tive of literary works, as it is a discussion of causes, of 
controlling tendencies, and leading minds. 

Beginning with the latter half of the Fourteenth 
Century, he treats of the constituent elements in the 
national character of England, and shows how out of 
these, modified by various strong foreign influences, 
there sprang up the literary life which is represented 
by Chaucer. To an analysis and critical estimate of 
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him, he devotes an entire lecture, describing him as 
the first national poet of England, and showing that 
while he had a very free political spirit, he was a poet 
rather than areformer. Passing on to the period im- 
mediately succeeding that of Chaucer, and embracing 
the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, 
the author describes it as a barren time and an epoch 
of retrogression. To this opinion we doubt if Profes- 
sor Bascom has been guided by his own original studies 
so much as by the traditional verdict cf the literary 
historians. His subsequent division of the periods of 
our literary existence is more ingenious and, upon the 
whole is very instructive. The latter part of the six- 
teenth and the first part of the seventeenth centuries, 
he calls the “first Creative Period.” The latter part 
of the seventeenth century is the “first Transition Pe- 
riod.” The early and middle portions of the eighteenth 
century constitute the “ first Critical Period.” The lat- 
ter portion of the eighteenth century is the “second 
Transition Period.” The first portion of the ninteenth 
century is ‘‘ the second Creative Period ;”’ while, final- 
ly, the present he defines as “the Period of Diffusion.” 
The characteristic expression of our time is prose 
rather than poetry; and the novel and the newspaper 
are its chief literary features. 

A very just notion of Prof. Bascom’s acute thought 
and vigorous style may be obtained by a few sentences 
from his remarkably interesting discussion of the 
newspaper of our time: ‘‘The newspaper, like the 
novel, mingles freely good and evil in its literary re- 
sults, with even a more decided advantage in general 
knowledge. Though there is much to be depre- 
cated in the press, though it imparts a whirl and dizzy 
rapidity to life otherwise unknown, a gossipy and 
trivial character to daily thought; though it drags to 
light much that should be left in darkness, awakens a 
prurient curiosity, and confounds notoriety with fame, 
yet as an educating, quickening, propelling power it 
offers the most peculiar and pleasing features of our 
time. It especially favors the discussion of social, re- 
formatory questions, The newspaper press offers the 
best facilities for the rapid evolution and solution and 
disposal of these problems. . . . A second result of 
the newspaper press is the vigor of public sentiment, 
issuing more and more in its soundness, sobriety, and 
candor. Sprightly, racy, incisive, the daily and week- 
ly press must be; thisis with it a necessity of existence. 
Its best articles live on the hurried attention of a mo- 
ment, are sandwiched in between courses at the break- 
fast table, between items of business in an active 
morning, fall to the moments of transfer from place to 
place in lines of labor, or are caught by the weary eye 
at the close of a day’s toil. To hold the time thus 
stolen, to improve this opportunity, which never re- 
turns, to impart a new, a sensible force to a mind 
already spinning on its axis like a whipped top, the 
editorial must be quick, decisive, energetic. This de- 
mand, so urgent, will not seem to tend at once to 
soandness and soberness of judgment, but we believe 
that these qualities are reached, and in a very high de- 
gree, by this active observation, this continuous and 
protracted meeting of the varying problems of many 
years. It may be said against this and much 
more that may be urged for the periodical press that it 
is a great whispering gallery, carrying light things and 
scandalous things and wicked things a long way to 
many ears that might otherwise happily have missed 
of them; tbat the press is often but the tell-tale 
mechanism of disgraceful national gossip, that has 
nothing whatever to recommend it. Granting freely 
the truth of this and other accusations, still we must 
remember that village gossip is better than family 
gossip, town gossip is better than village gossip, state 
gossip than town gossip, and national gossip than 
either. Gossip loses something of its banefulness, ob- 
security, and petty personality and private hate at 
every remove, and the country scandal of a low tavern 
is as much more concentrate, vicious, and unclean 
than that of a news-room or country paper as its 
range is more restricted. Simply to get men out of 
doors, away from the trite, stupid vulgarity of their 
cronies, is a great gain. A national interest and the 
air of national intelligence make way for national 
truth, and these for universal truth.” 

Professor Bascom has written a book which will fur- 
nish real help to the intelligent mastery of our copious 
and glorious literature. It will be deeply interesting 
and instructive to ordinary readers; and for students 
who have already become familiar with the historical 
— of our literature it will serve as a capital text- 
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This volume, beautiful with the perfect beauty of 
all respectable English books, is the result of the au- 
thor’s special experience in expounding the Epistle of 
the Romans to the students of Highbury College and 
of New College, London. The most prominent feature 
in it is Professor Godwin’s new version of the Epistle 
—a version made from the common text, but with 
such corrections as later critical works show to be 
proper. The writer’s ideal in making his translation 
has been to give the sense of the original as closely as 
possible in modern English, word being put for word, 
except when this would make the English sentence 
less clear than the Greek, or suggestive of a different 
meaning. In examining this statement, the accent 








should be laid on the words ‘‘modern English”; for 
the translator has developed in a remarkable manner 
the interpretative and elucidating power of modern 
phraseolgy in setting forth the true meaning of the 
Apostle. Indeed this is the capital merit and the strik- 
ing peculiarity of the work which he has done in this 
book. His version is indeed close, idiomatic, racy and 
vital; but more than any recent expositor whom we can 
recall he shows the illuminating use of modernizing an 
old sentence. By translating an archaic phrase into 
a felicitous current one he renders all comment be- 
sides pretty nearly unnecessary. And he has himself 
happily explained the philosophy of his success in 
dealing particularly with the writings of Paul. ‘The 
writings of S. Paul were addressed to popular assem- 
blies, and it may therefore be supposed that his words 
would be generally intelligible without any comment. 
Some terms and phrases would need explanation to 
those who knew only the common Greek; but this 
would not be required by the Christians who were 
familiar with the Hebraistic Greek. To such persons 
the language of the Apostle would be plain; and the 
writer has sought to produce a translation equally 
plain to those acquainted only with modern English. 
For the amendment of the authorized version fewer 
changes would be made, since all desire to retain the 
early and sacred associations of its words. But as 
these can always be secured by its use, other ends may 
be properly sought for. The use of common phrase- 
ology will help to the clear and correct apprehension 
of the subjects presented. The retention of obsolete 
terms, and the use of words with the significations 
which they never have in ordinary discourse, must in- 
crease the difficulty of understanding any author, and 
will cause misunderstanding, whatever accompanying 
explanations may be made.” 

It will be understood, therefore, that the version of 
the Epistle to the Romans here proposed is not in- 
tended for general use as a substitute for the author- 
ized version, but as supplemental to that version, and 
for the special use of those who.are earnestly and 
carefully studying the Bible. For the purpose of 
showing the nervous force, the clearness, the pith and 
the idiomatic sprightliness of Professor Godwin’s 
translation of Paul into contemporaneous English, we 
will now quote a few familiar passages, which the 
reader, even by memory alone, will be able to com- 
pare with the standard English version. First, we 
will take the few verses from Paul’s salutatory pas- 
sage: ‘‘ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, appointed an 
apostle, having been set apart for God’s good-message, 
which he before announced by his prophets in Holy 
Scriptures, respecting his Son—born from David's 
family as to the lower nature; marked out to be God’s 
son in power, as to the Spirit of holiness, by a rising 
up of the dead—Jesus Christ our Lord; through whom 
we received favor, and a mission for the obedience of 
faith among all the Gentiles on account of his name— 
among whom are you also, appointed to be Jesus 
Christ’s—to all in Rome who are beloved of God, ap- 
pointed to be holy. Favor be to you, and prosperity, 
from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

We think that every sensitive reader will see a new 
grace and a delicate freshness of clear expression in 
the following verses, which state the occasion of the 
Apostle’s writing. ‘Now first I give thanks to my 
God, through Jesus Christ, respecting you all, that 
your faith is spoken of in all the world. For God is 
my witness, whom I serve in my spirit with the Good- 
message of His Son, how without failing I make men- 
tion of you, always in my prayers asking, if I might 
now in some way at some time succeed by the will of 
God in coming to you. For I much wish to see you, 
that I may impart to you some spiritual benefit for 
your establishment; and this is, for my encourage- 
ment also among you, through the faith of one and 
another, both yours and mine. Moreover, I am un- 
willing you should not know, brethren, that many 
times I planned coming unto you, and was prevented 
up to the present; in order that I might have some 
fruit also among you, even as among the other Gen- 
tiles. Iam adebtor both to Grecians and foreigners, 
both to wise and to unwise. Thus, on my part, there 
is forwardness to declare the Good-message unto you 
also who are in Rome.” ‘ 

Again, let us take the passage beginning with the 
17th verse of the XI. Chapter, relating to the depend- 
ence of Gentiles. ‘Now if some of the branches were 
broken off, and thou being a wild olive wast engraft- 
ed among them, and becamest a partaker in the root 
and richness of the olive tree: boast not over the 
branches. But if thou boastest, thou bearest not the 
root, but the root thee. Thou wilt say then, Branches 
were broken off that I might be engrafted. Well. For 
want of Faith they were broken off; and thou hast a 
place by Faith. Be not high-minded, but beware. 
For if God did not spare the natural branches, neither 
will He spare thee. Mark then the kindness and the 
severity of God; on those who fell there is severity; 
but on thee is the kindness of God, if thou continue 
in the kindness; since thou too mayest be cut off. 
And they moreover, unless they continue without 
Faith, will be engrafted; for God is able to engraft 
them again. For if thou wast cut off from the olive 
tree naturally wild, and beyond what is natural wast 
engrafted into a fine olive tree, how much more shall 
these, who belong naturally, be engrafted into their 
own olive tree?” 

In saying that Professor Godwin has succeeded to a 
remarkable degree in making Paul’s meaning clear 





simply by putting it into modern and familiar English 
words, we would not by any means overlook the fact 
that there are difficulties that cannot be removed in 
this way, since they are difficulties, not of language, 
but of thought. And for this branch of labor Pro- 
fessor Godwin has likewise given very important help; 
for the “‘ Notes”’ accompanying the text are in all re- 
spects admirable. They are concise, plain, always to 
the point, and give the results of much study without 
burdening the page with details and processes. There 
is also a neat and scholarly Introduction, dealing with 
the authorship of this Epistle, giving some account of 
th@Roman Christians to whom it is addressed, describ- 
ing its occasion, purpose and plan, the time and place 
of its composition, and the language in which it was 
written. He has taken great pains likewise in divid- 
ing the Epistle according to its topics, irrespective of 
the unhappy original division in our version into 
chapters and verses; and at the end of every leadipg 
topic has given a terse and helpful summary of the 
propositions contained init. Altogether, it is a noble 
monograph upon one of the noblest of the Pauline 
books. 
NOTES. 


More of Jules Verne! Thistime it is A FMloating 
City and the Blockade Rummers, published, with an 
amplitude of showy illustrations, by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued the first vol- 
ume of the History ef the Reign of Philip the Second, 
in continuation of their new and revised edition of the 
writings of William H. Prescott. 


George W. Carleton & Co. have published A 
Fatal Passion; or, Gerfaut, by Charles de Bernard, 
translated from the 4ist Paris edition by O. Vibeur; 
also, Tested ; or, Hope’s Fruition, A Story of Woman's 
Constancy, by Celia E. Gardner. 

A new life of Christ is now offered to the pub- 
lic by Professor William M. Willett, of the Boston 
University. It bears the title of Messiah, and is pub- 
lished by B. B. Russell. It contains several fine illus- 
trations. Itis written in vivid style and is imbued by 
a spirit of devout enthusiasm. 


The American Historical Record for September, 
published by John E. Potter & Co., comes promptly to 
hand, with its usual treasures of curious lore in all that 
pertains to the past of this country. Dr. Benson J. 
Lossing, its editor, is doing a work in which it is to be 
hoped he will be well sustained and worthily rewarded. 


Mr. E. Steiger has published a series of books, 
primers and charts, intended to aid in the study of 
French and German. We have before us Ahn’s Prac- 
tical and Easy Method of Learning the French Lan- 
quage, by Dr. P. Henn, First and Second Courses, with 
“Keys” tothe same. Besides there are Ahn’s French 
Primer, and Ahn’s French Reading Charts, also edited 
by Dr. Henn. The books and charts are printed ina 
neat and attractive style. 


Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready for 
issue, by Dr. Willis Lord, for many years a Professor 
in the Theological Seminary at Chicago, and subse- 
quently President of the University of Wooster, Ohio, 
a volume of very general interest entitled, Christian 
Theology for the People, which while it will be of im- 
portant service to clergymen and students of theology 
has been prepared with more special reference to the 
great body of Christian people. Though popular in- 
struction is the object, it is not on that account less 
elevated in character or orderly in form. All matter 
suitable only for scholars has been excluded; when 
technical terms are used or sentences from foreign 
tongues they are at once explained. The whole is com- 
pacted into a single octavo volume soas to be put ata 
price within the reach of all, and not so large but that 
it may be read even by the men and women of this 
busy age. 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Company send 
us the London Quarterly Review, for July, containing 
articles on the Isle of Wight, Primitive Man as repre- 
sented by Tylorand Lubbock,the Countess of Nithsdale, 
English Vers de Société, Motley’s John of Barneveld 
and Sixteenth Century Diplomacy, The Labor Move- 
ment, Japan as it was and is, King Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy and Sardinia, and the State of the Church. The 
article in review of Motley’s latest book will have spe- 
cial interest for American readers. As might be ex- 
pected, Mr. Motley is very cordially complimented by 
his English critic, who thinks that his history “ will 
remain a prominent ornament of American geriua, 
while it has permanently enriched English literature 
on this as well as on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
congratulate warmly the indefatigable man of letters 
from beyond the seas, who has ransacked the archives 
of the Hague, Brussels and London, who has come to 
rank as the greatest authority concerning one of the 
chief episodes in the history of European peoples, who 


has compiled from original documents and, as it may 


fairly be said in view of the general public, for the first 
time, an important and entertaining and very instruct- 
ive chapter in universal history.” Of course Mr. Mot- 
ley’s frank avowal of democratic principles does not 
please this Quarterly Reviewer, who accuses the author 
of making monstrous and deformed ‘every physical 
and mental trait, in almost every one who has the une 
happiness to wield sovereign power.” ‘For an out- 
and-out enthusiast for democratic institutions, at all 
times and 1m all places, commend us to Mr. Motley.” 
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Business Department. 








Crown Tooth Brushes. 

The Bristles are securely fastened in by 
a new process, and are warranted not to 
fall out or break off while using. Every 
variety of pattern and hardness ot bristle. 
For sale by all druggists. 

Tuompson, LANGDON & Co., Sole Im- 
porters, 478 & 480 Broadway, New York. 


Silver Bridal Gifts, 

THe GorHAM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest | e 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 








READ THIS TWICE. 


Waltham Watches, 


When you write say advertisement seen in 
Chrtstian Union. 


catalogue of all the grades of Genuine 
Waltham atches, with prices, will be mailed 
free to = fag he 0 wri to Howard & Co., 
No. 222 Fi Avenue, New York. 
ordered io it will sent by express for 
examination to ve My. part of the country. 
Gold and Silver watches only. All warranted. 
Low prices and no risk, md for the book 
and judge for yourself. 


Howard & Co., 


222 FirtH AVENUE, N. Y. 





Stewart's Mission Abroad. 


“Mr, A. T. STEWART is now abroad, 
making extensive purchases of foreign 
godds in all the great marts of Europe, | t 
and the market in this city is feeling the 
result of his personal attention to this 
branch of his large business. Mr. Stew- 
art’s large means and unlimited credit 
enable him to absorb the entire annual 
production of some of the largest manu- 
factories in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, and to buy goods for cash at 
rates which defy the competition of mer- 
chants with more limited facilities. The 
wholesale house of A. T. Stewart & Co., 
in this city, taking advantage of these 
circumstances and of the pressing neces- 
sities of foreign manufacturers, have 
secured an enormous stock of imported 
goods for the ensuing fall trade. The in- 
ducements offered to Western buyers at 
Stewart's stare, corner of Broadway and 
Chambers Street, are such as in the na- 
tare of things cannot be held out by any 
other importing firm in the city. Even 
the agents of foreign manufacturers in 
New York are frequently unable to offer 
their goods at so low a price as they are 
sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.”—The World, | pe 
August 28th, 1874. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 
is used in all the principal manufac- 
tories of laces and fine goods throughout 
Europe and America. No preparation 
yet discovered gives so fine a finish as 
the SILVER-GLOss STARCH, made by Mr. 
Kingsford at Oswego. 





Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt's Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


Dyeing and Cleaning. 





Take Dd Dyeing and Gheaning to the New 

Zork nt one bay blishment, 
a. street, 

Bevan ay 610 sixth a vavenu, New York; 166 
and 168 Ple street, Brooklyn, and 40 


North Eighth —~{ > Faiadelphie. 


If Cleopatra 
had worn English Channel Shoes, Anto: 
Ceesar would have been much more wine 
Ladies, if you want to attract the 
sterner sex, wear none other. Make your 
dealer buy them for you. 


Just What I Want. 


ai sewing machine that I myself can use for 
yf family work; and it 4 well attested 

frat t e “ Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘ THurRston's Ivory PEARL TooTH Pow- 
Rive is the ph me dentifrice known: it keeps 


healthy. Sold eae picts, 3 F449 So 
per bot ite. Welle ott, 1 Gold SNe 


4 











MUSIC, &e. 
(.BADED SINGERS 


For Day Schools. 
By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The teacher can use GRADED SINGERS 
and the music teacher will find them 
his work. From the six-year-old 

of the high or norma! school, some 












boo to every one who is 
in. the process of getting an education 

intended to commence "the study of 

singis in = Primary Department. In the Chi- 

0 ools it carries the pupil through the lower 

four erates, o occup pring ing about three years of time. 

ozen. 

ome 1 In tse, and is adapted to In- 

an ict. Schools, whether graded 

a not. oy! well a we. My + he Seminaries. 

*'No. 3, being a beautiful o collection ‘4 music, ar- 

ranged 1 n three ——* so adapted to the — 

S male Seminaries. Tees. 7 cents; $7.20 pe 

ozen. 





intended for hb Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed ot ty. en the | rts are 
combined. A useful chorus-book, containing se. 


lections from the masters,and many miseer suit- 
able for closing exercises, concerts, etc. Price, $1; 
.60 per dozen. Specimen eed mailed, upon re- 
ceipt of retail price. Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHT0. 


(‘THE SONG MONARCH !! 








with the distin- 
p . EMERSON of Bos- 
genomes. in the SONG MONARCH, 
present to the public a book unrivaled for the 


use of 
SINGING CLASSES, 
whether in the form of SINGING SCHOOLS, or in 


NORMAL Music SCHOOLS, CONVENTIONS, COL- 
LEGES, or ACADEMIES, and the higher COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianotorte. 


The Most Popular Method ever issued; 250,000 
gecety sold, and the book is received, ‘if any- 
ng. with increasing favor from year to year. 
Teas ers and Pupils buy 


25,000 COPIES ANNUALLY!! 


Recently enriched by the addition of “ CZERNY'S 
LETTERS ON THE ART OF P LAYING THE PIANO,” 
and of “SCHUMAN’S MAXIMS,” It is now a buok 
of 260 large pages. 

PRICE 23.75, 


All books mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. Y. 


A FAMOUS 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Tested and used for 18 Fn rs with unparalleled 
success and usefulness. valuable and indispen- 
sable to n workers, all persons of sedentary 
occupations and habits, Delicate Ladies and chil- 
dren, and all whose vocations require the exercise 
of the mental and intellectual powers, and the ex- 
=” of Vital Force and Nervous Power and 


PER DOZEN, $7.00. 














WINCHESTER’S 


Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


me ae Aneel, famous chemical preperation ou su 

to the system that important life-giving, 

and dife-tustaining element, P OSPHORUS,whic 
isa nosrianine, st ane, invigerating and vital 

A. fort , Nervous i. 

tem 2° Bion, and of inestimable value ry an 

agent t for th preservation, maintenance, and res- 

toration, of the health and strength, and vigor of 


ie preparation of WINCHESTER’S is the 
most perfect Tonic ever discovered, rapidly and 
pommenensy building up, (invigorating and vitaliz- 
ing thes entire nervous and physical systems. 
$1 and $2 per bottle. pared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ° 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIBTETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recc ded, but 


plies 





EDUCATIONAL. 
J{NGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her resi- 
dence, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BosTON, 
MASS., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 

THENZUM SEMINARY for Young 

\ Ladies, corner of Clinton Street and Atlantic 
Avenue, 5 oe hy . Prof. Geo. N Bigelow, 
A.M.,and Re ohn F. Bigelow, D.D., Principals. 
The seventh year of this School will commence on 
Monday, September 21, 1874. Pup!'s can com menos 
in this Seminary, and be carried through the hi 
est courses in Mathematics, Natural Sciences, tx. 
Literature, pesemen eee and Modern, ow 
glo-Saxon, History, &c. The instruction is rigid 
and methodical. “ine Principals have had much 
experience in the schools of New England, and, in 
on to able assistants, devote their entire 
time to class instruction. 














LOCATION. the. 
Schools,” in the Suburbs. 
BUILDINGS rounds 
Family limited to 6. 
IES arranged in Prepar- 
atory and Coll te Courses 
Ladies prepare Vassar 
Be rincipal, Mrs. M. 
: White. Teache —7 
or 


FOR YOUNG 
no 
re! particulars sadress EDWARD 
L Al I ES. HITE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. The next Some of Wheaton Female 
Seminary wili open Thu y, Sept. 10th, 1874. This 
oe institution. Theaithfully and pleas- 
y roeenes offers rare ‘advantages young 
adies ~~ 4 a thorough and liberal education. 4 
Musical tr training om peont by that of any school 
in New England. lessons under a com- 
petent teacher, on aneee le terms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal. 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
e TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
A SELEUT BOARDING SCHUOL FOR BOYS. 
The course of instruction embraces Classical, 
Modern Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies, and NATURAL SCIENCE, Music, 


Deawing and a MILITARY DRILL, —— 
nasium, &c. Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


CroR rouNG. HEIGHTS INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. 1. H. REID, A.M., Principal, will open 

Sept. ‘Wth. * Terms for board and instruction in all 
branches except German, Music and peaweng. five 
hundred doMars. Healthy location; elegant build- 
ng; competent teachers. For further informa- 
tion, apply to_ Principal, J the Mountain House, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 


BROOKS “City of 





SEMINARY stubi 




















1OUTH JERSEY IN STITUTE, Bridge- 
W ton, N. J.—First-class school for both sexes. 
Location delightful and healthy; —— mild. 
Building brick; heated by steam; li d by gas; 
hot and cold water. Railroads fg telegraphs. 
Commences september s 2. Send for catalogue. 

. K. TRASK, Principal. 


YDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 
4 and Young Men Stockbridge. Mass. begins ts 
20th year eg r 2, perannum. Six pro- 
pu oy fey College, Scientific 








fessors pre 
School or Ee, essrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
Associate Principals. 
LLE. TARDIVEL, 25 W. 46th St., 
N. Y., reopens her Bg English aud Ger- 
Son Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 


and Children, Sept. 17th. Superior advantages. 
Seven ladies and ten gentlemen are attached to 
the institution. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, ‘ ee 
Course of Study comprehensive. usic and Fine 
—_ as alty. Instruction therough. School 
s Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSi i. Principal and Proprietor. 
APLE HALL INSTITUTE, a board- 
ing and Da: pees for Boys, Jamaica, Lon; 
Island. MILE TEN A.M., rincipal ; col 
ate, scientific and pasanean courses ; French and 
German; French, the language of the famil 
terms, #400; five day =. $350; music t e 
only extra. Opens Sept. 15. 


OTHIC HALL, . 
I 8sT MFORD, © 
Young Ladies’ and gine" Boarding and Day School, 
begins fr Pe ~~ eee year Sept. 
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SPIRITUALISM. | 


What Spiritualism has Done for the 


FINE ARTS. 
A GRANDLY WONDERFUL, BEAU- 
TIFUL AND MARVELOUS 
MAWIFESTATION OF 
SVIRIT POWER. 





SPIRITUALISM has recently created a most pro- 
found sensation and amazement by the production 
of A Gallery of Life-Size Bust Portraits, consist- if 
ing of | 


28 Pre-Historic Ancient and Middle Age 


Personages, 


cach painted in pencil in the incredibly short time of 
from ONE AND A HALF TO TWO HOURS, by Wella 
and Pet Anderson, the widely celebrated Spirit 
Artists, while under Spirit Influence and in the 


ENCONSCIOUS TRANCE CONDITION, 


Pane 


These wondrously beautiful Portraits comprise 
the most eminent Thinkers and Actors—as Kings, 
Warriors, Suges, Philosophers, Alchemists, Mag- 
ians, Poets, Artists, Reformers—resid, of Karth : 
in the long-forgotten Ages of the Past, and are B 
faithful and accurate representations of them as 
they appeared in Life, and as they now appear ° 


In the Spirit World, 


and present most remarkable and life-like types 
of Race, Costume, and Intellectual Power. ( > 


NI 
Among the 28 personages composing this Gallery | 
of Spirit Portraits are : : 


Yermah: Chief of the Band, a native of Atlantis. 
and who lived 16,000 years ago. 


Adehl: A Hindoo Necromancer, born in India 4 
8,000 years ago, ; 
‘ 


Arbaces: An Egyptian Priest of the time of 
Moses. 


Orondo: A native of Atlantis, of Yermah’s time, 
and the Father of the American Mound 
Builders. 


Atyanah: A Warrior, and native of Atlantis, 
contemporary with Yermah. 

Guatama: The Brahminical Reformer and 
Founder of Buddhism, m 


Hiram Abiff: “The Widow’s Son,” one of the 
three Grand Masters of Ancient Free 
Masonry. 


Confucius; The Chinese Philosopher. 
Plutarch: The Greek Historian. 


Abelard and Heloise, The celebrated and un- 
fortunate lovers, whose romantic and 
tragic fate has formed the theme of 
Poet and Novelist for over 700 years. 


cae 


ee: le ea ~ 


oe 





BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 


In the finest style of the art have been made of 
these Spirit Portraits and are i 


NOW OFFERED FOR SALE 


to all who desire to grace their albums or adorn 
their walls with the strangest and most attractive 
group of Pre-Historic and Ancient Faces and Cos- 
tumes, the like of which has never before been 
seen. 

Price, Cartes, 25 cents each; Cabinets, 30 cepts 
each. Full set of 28, Cards, $6; Cabinets, $12. . 





The Biographical Catalogue, 


ga full description of these celebrities, 





MISSES AIKEN & CHASE, Pri 


N RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 
41 ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
neopen October Ist. Send for Circulars. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

i ee AUBURNDALE (near Boston.) Plea- 
poe home; best of instruction in branches; 
~~ sate. = K health, ay and morals of 


den xt year popine fe »ptember 24th, 1874. 
yoy ‘CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Is. 
_ tom 











certified to by a large ber of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medica! science—as the 


SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD 


for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 


offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
tate the digestive organs, it embraces 
lementary composition— 
That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes Good pot. one Blood. 
which is Boor of Digest 
That which is d and Friendly to the 


And that which Acts as a Preventive of 
many Disorders incidental to Child- 


It would be difficult to conceive of anything in 
‘ood or Dessert more creamy and item or 





n the sick room aero its rare ,$xcollence, espec- 
ially ae Infante! and Ie Children, and for all 
cases 0) ity, been incontestibly 


pty 


L ati 





by Druggists 


generally, and yn the ee P| by 
CARLE & STRONG, 
153 Water Street, New York. 





Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 





S\AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
OYS AND GIRLS. 
A real Home, and thorough tall Paition- 
Addres Re 


Rt New Jersey. 
HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
i ene S 4 Day School Ho ye , Lacies. 


re-open it. 16, 1874. Ap pply N. 
Rea. Nostn Broad Stree Elizabeth, New 








OUND SCHOLARSHIF. 
Modest, res) ful, manly 
‘omplete ph yaleal development, 
at YONKERS MILITARY INSTI boys. 
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In Mr. Beecher’s continued absence, his asso- 
ciates still act upon their own judgment in the 
treatment of his affairs. 








TWO UNLIKE MEN. 


R. F. D. MOULTON has at last discharged 
on the community the fresh cart-load of 
garbage with which they have so long been threat- 
ened. That he has buried himself under it is per- 
haps a slight alleviation of the infliction. Any 
one who has the stomach to read to the end 
of this last ‘‘statement,” will reap the very un- 
satisfactory reward of some evidence from Mr. 
Moulton as to Mr. Moulton’s own character. The 
evidence of a bad witness upon an unsavory sub- 
ject presents in itself no special attraction. But 
as the impugner of Mr. Beecher’s character, a cer- 
tain temporary interest attaches to the man. In- 
stead of any real evidence against Mr. Beecher, 
his statement merely raises a great cloud of dust, 
—noisome and poisonous dust, but that is all. We 
leave to others the easy task, if it be worth their 
while, of showing in detail the falsehoods wrapped 
up in his story. 

We gladly drop the matter, calling attention 
only to two points in his own character which 
Mr. Moulton thrusts upon us. He represents 
himself as drawing up for Mr. Beecher a pub- 
lic declaration in which he is made to aver: ‘I 
have committed no crime,” Mr. Moulton, on his 
own word, knowing him to be guilty of adultery. 
Again, he represents Mr. Beecher as drawing up a 
paper in which he, ‘‘of course, denied all guilt ;” 
with which paper, says Mr. Moulton, ‘I was very 
much pleased !” We give to Mr. Moulton’s story 
on these points just so much weight as this: in 
telling it he puts himself before the public as a de- 
liberate counsellor and participator in gross false- 
hood. 

He makes another disclosure as to his char- 
acter, still more significant and more revolting, 
in the utter foulness of imagination with which he 
interprets certain letters which he gives. A mind 
so diseased as this man shows his own to be must 
be held incapable of recognizing or understanding 
virtue in another. We see no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Moulton has ever tried to tell the truth 
in this matter; but we also judge him utterly in- 
capable of understanding the truth, or of inter- 
preting the words or actions of a pure man. 

The one cause for profound regret on the part of 
Mr. Beecher’s friends is that he should have been 
beguiled into trusting sucha person. The charity 
that ‘‘thinketh no evil” is a good thing, but it 
may be overdone. 

Mr. Beecher’s accusers, in revealing their own 
character as they have done, have swept away the 
last vestige of weight which their testimony against 
him ever carried, The letters of Mr. Beecher 
which Moulton parades, and on which he —" 
his own base construction, will be seen by very 
reader of ordinary common sense and uncorrupted 
mind to be perfectly consistent with Mr. Beecher’s 
innocence, and to involve monstrous improbabili- 
ties on any other supposition. More plainly than 
ever before, the charge is seen to rest on the un- 
supported word of two men who have shown 
themselves almost beneath the contempt of de- 
cent people. In the language of the 7ribune: 
‘‘The word of Henry Ward Beecher stands good 
against a ten-acre lot full of Moultons and Til- 
tons.” 


— 


ee | 





We have felt obliged to blame Mr. Beecher for 
some serious mistakes in this business, and among 
them for his long persistence in trying to restrain 
by soothing and concession such a man as Tilton 
had already shown himself to be. The policy of 
conciliation, soft words, and over-generous acts 
toward a man who had shown himself so treach- 
erous and so dangerous, reminds us of Lowell’s 
phrase—‘‘ tryin’ squirt-guns on the infernal Pit.” 
But the worst mistakes and weaknesses that can 
be imputed to Mr. Beecher appear like virtues in 
contrast with the malignity, foulness, and treach- 
ery which have been arrayed against him. Nor 
can we judge him altogether severely for labor- 
ing long and hoping against hope to repress 
the evil which menaced the poor tormented 
innocent wife and her children, himself, and 
still more the community. The danger to him- 
self was least of all. He has passed through 
the fire, and come forth whole and strong. His 
church is more devoted to him than ever. His 
friends, by thousands and tens of thousands, 
have poured out such love and faith toward him 
as Man scarce ever received before. Already, be- 
fore the smoke has cleared, he stands like a strong 
tower among his fellow-citizens. But, for months 
the tide of vile scandal has swept through the land 
like a pestilence. The evil that has been wrought 
in the poisoning of men’s minds, the generating of 
base suspicions and degrading thoughts, cannot 
be measured. This moral devastation, it is clear, 
rose in anticipation before the man who himself 
in his own innocence was strong and compara- 
tively safe in any event. That he was so ap- 
palled by this as to seek by every honorable means 
to hold in leash the evil forces which only grew 
stronger by the repression may not reflect the 
highest credit on his judgment, but is hardly an 
error to be severely condemned, while it bespeaks 
a disposition not one jot less noble than his friends 
have always known his to be. 








A FAISE ALARM. 


E do not purpose to join the goodly com- 

pany who are rushing to break a lance with 
Professor Tyndall. We leave that task to those 
who are competent to meet him on his own ground, 
the ground of natural science. In that field, our 
judgment has not sufficient value to entitle it to 
any consideration. His Address has been gener- 
ally treated as if it were a discussion of religious 
questions ; but its references to such questions are 
only incidental. Its main arguments and conclu- 
sions are within the domain of natural science and 
the philosophy that is based on that science. We 
follow Professor Tyndall in his line of thought with 
the highest interest, an,interest intensified by the 
indirect bearing of the discussion upon theological 
questions, and await the further progress of the 
great debate with eager attention. But we protest 
against the disposition to treat the controversy be- 
tween those who oppose and those who agree with 
Professor Tyndall as a contest between religion 
and irreligion, between Christianity and Atheism. 
That interpretation of the issue seems to us wholly 
false, and we hold the appeal to religious feeling 
against Tyndall's position to be equally injuri- 
ous to religion and prejudicial to advance in 
truth. 

In the first place, let it be plainly said, if the 
views which Tyndall advances be inconsistent with 
our religious beliefs, the true way of meeting them 
lies not in declaring that inconsistency but in 
finding where the error lies. To argue that be- 
cause certain ideas are inconsistent with our pre- 
vious ideas they are therefore false is putting the 
cart before the horse. The champion of Chris- 
tianity, or of any other system, should ask him- 
self, ‘‘Do I hold to these things because I be- 
lieve them true, or because they are pleasant ?” 
If because he thinks them true, the most un- 
sparing search for truth must always be welcome 
to him. If because they are pleasant, he may 
well shrink from free inquiry, and those whom 
only the very truth will content must go their way 
regardless of him. 

If the views of Tyndall, Huxley and their fel- 
lows be adverse to Christianity, that is only a re=- 
son why thoughtful men should examine them 
more earefully and dispassionately. But, as 
a matter of fact, what is the bearing upon 
religion of Tyndall's late address? In one re- 
spect, every candid reader of the address must 
recognize in it a service to practical religion. 
Like all of Tyndall's writings, it affords a noble 
example of some very high moral qualities. Tyn- 
dall, indeed, impresses us more with the strong 
moral element in his nature than any of his scien- 





tific eompeers. There appears in him a devotion 
to truth, a genuine humility in the recognition of 
how little man can know, a freedom from passion, 
and a sensitiveness to the spiritual necessities of 
human nature, which mark him as exalted in 
character as well as in genius. It is good that a 
man of such great influence on the rising genera- 
tion of thinkers should exemplify such qualities 
as these. 

In the matter of the Address, nothing is more 
striking than the emphasis and even ardor with 
which it is declared that the scientific faculty can 
never satisfy all the needs of human nature, and 
that among its deepest needs are those which re- 
ligion only can meet. Again and again this is 
affirmed. Professor Tyndall even says: ‘To 
yield this sentiment "—the “religious sentiment” 
—“reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
problems at the present hour.” In the eloquent 
close of the Address, he speaks of the human 
mind turning to ‘“‘the Mystery from which it 
has emerged,” ‘‘with the yearning of a pilgrim 
for his distant home.” The fashioning of faith 
into forms harmonious with reason he speaks of 
as ‘‘a theme too great for me to handle,” and a 
field for some of the noblest faculties of man. 
Say, if you please, and as we think, that Tyndall 
underrates our present attainment in religious 
knowledge; that he does not recognize the value 
of a pure Christian faith—it remains that in his 
philosophy he leaves a place for faith, it may be 
even for the Christian faith in its highest form. 

He does, indeed, declare that Religion must never 
assume for itself ‘ ultimate fixity of conception” 
that shall prohibit all future modification. But 
what is this save the very teaching of Paul? ‘‘ We 
know in part,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” ‘‘ Now we see through a 
glass, darkly, but then face to face.” The intel- 
lectual elements, Paul declares, must change as 
we grow into higher manhood. The moral and 
spiritual elements—faith, hope, and ee 
only are eternal. 

It would, of course, be idle to seek in Ty ndall’s 
views any possible reconcilement i in detail with any 
of the schemes of Orthodox theology. But it is 
interesting to inquire how far they consist with 
the great fundamental conceptions of Christianity. 
Thus, one of the first thoughts suggested by ‘‘ Ma- 
terialism,” as the word has been generally used, is 
the denial of free will and moral responsibility. 
If the human soul is involved in the universal law 
of cause and effect, how is it free to choose be- 
tween good and evil ? how can it be the subject of 
praise or blame? The difficulty appears inevita- 
ble; but, in truth, every form of philosophy en- 
counters a stumbling-block in free will. Nothing 
can explain it, and nothing can make men disbe- 
lieve it. Theology has done its best to overthrow 
it. Calvinism is a system of iron fatalism. It 
binds men’s wills powerless beneath the will of 
God. Not only that; it declares them at once 
powerless to do and guilty for not doing, and 
affixes a penalty of endless suffering to the conduct 
of those who had no power to choose. Thus Cal- 
vinism denies free will more offensively than the 
extremest doctrine of the scientists ; yet Calvinism 
never uprooted the innate sense of power to 
choose, even among the mass of its own followers. 
There is little fear that the world will ever be per- 
suaded out of that profound and mysterious in- 
stinct which we name sense of free will and moral 
responsibility. That is one of the prime facts 
which no philosophy can overthrow. Nor do we 
believe that Tyndall’s philosophy carries danger 
on this point, except as it is crudely misunderstood 
—a misunderstanding which his opponents ought 
not to foster. 

How does Tyndall's view comport with the idea 
of God? Ina word, it seems to assume his exist- 
ence, but to deny that he can be reached by the 
scientific faculty—Tyndall would say by the 
“knowing” faculties, remanding the subject to 
the ‘‘creative” faculties. Underlying all the phe- 
pomena we observe, he recognizes a mysterious, 
hidden Power. He quotes, with apparent sympa- 
thy, the saying of a friend: “Did I not believe 
that an intelligence is at the heart of things, my 
life on earth would be intolerable.” Tyndall does 
not use the word ‘‘ God” of that which he believes 
in; he does not use the term “person.” He 
shrinks from applying any definite term to that of 
which he knows s0 little. Here, it seems to us, his 
philosophy needs to be supplemented in a way 
whose legitimacy he virtually admits. We should 
say that this mysterious Power is directly reached, 
not by the scientific or logical intellect, but 
through feeling and the moral nature. In our 
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great ignorance there are these rays of light. This 
underlying, inscrutable Being has that which cor- 
responds to our sense of moral right, of justice, 
truth, purity, love. A profound instinct—that 
which Tyndall calls the ‘‘ religious sentiment "—de- 
clares that the moral quality in us, the highest 
form of goodness we can reach by experience or 
imagination, is the distant but true reflection of 
the inner Life of the universe. As on the surface 
of a lake shines tremblingly the image of a star 
whose mighty globe is farther distant than 
thought can reach, so in our moral nature is faith- 
fully mirrored something of that Divine nature 
whose full scope infinitely transcends our appre- 
hension. It is not through a fancy that we affirm 
that man may have true and close intercourse with 
God. It isa knowledge which has been inwrought 
with the deepest experiences of countless lives, 
through many ages, and never more than at this 
present time. Nor do we see in the just inference 
from these facts of experience any collision with 
the view which Tyndall expresses, though he may 
not himself have considered them. He has re- 
minded us that we are not to lay too much stress 
on the assent to religious creeds given by eminent 
scientific men, when their whole thought was oc- 
cupied by scientific research, with little regard to 
theology. By thesame argument, we are not to look 
to Professor Tyndall himself, on his own statement, 
for the best instruction on religious matters. His 
study has not lain among them. We may fairly 
claim, without raising any conflict with him, to lay 
great emphasis on facts in human experiences and 
beliefs based on those facts, to which he has paid 
little attention, as lying outside of his peculiar 
province. Science, he tells us, can fashion but one 
end of the house; and we tell him that religious 
life deeper than creeds or forms has fashioned 
abodes of sure trust and serene joy in the sense of 
a Heavenly Father. 

The most threatening aspect of this philos- 
ophy in its relation to religion seems to be 
with regard to immortality. Yet, by its own 
admission, science stands but on the threshold 
of the higher problems of life. As to immortal- 
ity, just as to a personal God, its strongest word 
must be one of ignorance rather than of denial. 
For the hope of immortality, as for the sense of a 
Divine Father, we are remanded to that voice 
within the soul, that high assurance which at 
times transcends, as by the power of divinity, all 
the evidence of flesh and sense; to the testimony 
of the human heart in all ages; and to the truth 
revealed in Christ. 

We have touched but a few of the points that 
our theme suggests. Nothing is farther from our 
purpose than to maintain the correctness of Tyn- 
dall’s theories. We anticipate for them a sharp 
criticism, and possibly an entire overthrow, at the 
hands of men as competent as himself to deal with 
the abstruse problems of science and philosophy. 
But, we see no cause in anything which he has 
said for regarding his views as essentially irrelig- 
ious. Theecry of ‘‘ wolf!’ which has been so widely 
raised appears to us wholly inappropriate to the 
facts, and likely to prejudice men against a 
teacher from whom something certainly is to 
be learned. One word must be added. The real 
evil attendant on such utterances as these of 
Tyndall lies, we believe, not at all in their final 
influence on the current of human thought, but 
in the painful unsettling which they occasion to 
those who hear the discussion without fully un- 
derstanding it. Men and women who are not call- 
ed to do much independent thinking get a troubled 
sense that the things they hold dearest are being 
ealled in question. For such—and, in truth, for 
all—the assurance they need is simple and close at 
hand. It lies in trying for themselves the Chris- 
tian life. Let any man who doubts set himself to 
live by the teachings of the New Testament. Let 
him give himself to the service of others as Christ 
did. Let him take such passages as the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the twelfth chapter of Romans 
and the thirteenth of 1 Corinthians, and try 
to live according to them. He will speedily find 
for himself what is the value of Christianity. God 
has not left us to trust to speculations or abstruse 
study for that knowledge of him which we need. 
‘*Oh ! taste and see that the Lord is good !” Try the 
power of prayer, not by the answer to a single re- 
quest, but by daily uplifting your thoughts to One 
who is infinitely good, and who loves and cares 
for you more than father or mother. In trouble, 
in joy, in bereavement, in perplexities, in all the 
cares and pleasures and longings of life, rest in 
the thought of that all-good and all-loving God. 
So may one reach a surer and richer knowledge 
than all philosophers can teach. 





ARE MISSIONS A FAILURE? 


GENTLEMAN who liked the cause of mis- 
sions, but who had received an unfavorable 
impression concerning the pecuniary management 
of our various missionary operations, was asked 
to contribute something for their support. Tak- 
ing five dollars from his pocket, he said, sarcastic- 
ally: ‘‘Here is one dollar for the heathen, and 
four dollars to get it to them.” This cutting 
speech represents an opinion by no means un- 
common among excellent Christian people, who 
have not thoroughly looked into the subject. 
They give moderately to the cause of missions, 
but they give to it more doubts than dollars. 
The object seems to them good, but the practical 
methods of accomplishing it bungling. Especially 
do they suspect that too much money is spent on 
home machinery—on secretaries, agents, clerks, 
rents, exchanges and the like—and too little is left 
for the direct work of missions among the people 
who are to be reached by the missions. Viewed 
merely as a matter of business management, they 
have a notion that missions are a failure. A cer- 
tain amount of benefit, of course, is wrought by 
the expenditure; and they would not consent to 
the expenditure being stopped; but a great deal 
more benefit might be obtained if the expenditure 
were better adjusted. In short, as shrewd busi- 
ness-men, they think that this particular machine 
costs too much merely for the running. 

But is this true? Have these good men really 
looked into the matter about which they talk so 
freely? Or, rather, have they not surrendered 
themselves to vague and unfounded statements 
made by those who are ignorant of missions, and 
aggravated by the sneers of those who hate mis- 
sions? We boldly challenge any practical busi- 
ness-man to inspect the financial accounts of our 
Missionary Societies, and to compare their man- 
agement with that of the great commercial or 
educational or charitable institutions in this coun- 
try, and then tell us whether these societies are 
not conducted with consummate financial saga- 
city, economy and prudence. We should like to 
be informed of any commercial house, conducted 
with all the thrifty shrewdness of private self- 
interest, and engaged in enterprises that reach 
into many lands, and require remote agencies, 
that expends less in mere administration than do 
these societies. A fair specimen of them is the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Accord- 
ing to the showing of its Hand-Book, during the 
first seventeen years of its history 114 per cent. 
of its outlay was expended in its administration ; 
during the next seventeen years the amount ex- 
pended in that way was 4}4 per cent. ; and for the 
subsequent four years it was only 4 percent. We 
speak not now of the quality of the work done, or 
of the incommunicable value of the spiritual 
benefits accomplished by these Missionary So- 
cieties. Simply as examples of careful, prudent, 
well-proportioned business effort, it seems ut- 
terly and cruelly unjust to accuse them of being 
failures. 

But since the work of Christian missions is pre- 
eminently a target for sarcasms, while our hand 
is in we will refer to’another one. It is the sar- 
casm which, in various forms of bitter phrase, 
represents the direct results of missions as some- 
thing ridiculously small. And again we ask, Is 
this really true? Is it a fact that these vast 
efforts of Christendom to pierce the darkness of 
heathen lands with shafts of celestial and lile- 
giving light have been so nearly fruitless as to 
stand merely like monuments of heroic constancy 
and persevering valor? On the contrary, we 
think it could be shown that the history of man- 
kind furnishes no instance of vast and various 
moral enterprise upon the whole so rich in moral 
fruitage as the great missionary enterprises of the 
Christian world during the past one hundred 
years. What are some of their achievements ? 

In the first place, Christian work in the foreign 
field during the past decade has resulted in a 
greater number of conversions, in proportion to 
the numbers engaged, than has such work in the 
home field. 

Secondly. All the principal heathen countries of 
the world are now penetrated by the missionaries 
of Christ, who have put into operation the high- 
est and strongest kind of spiritua] influences. At 
this moment, over China, Japan, Persia, Hindoo- 
stan, Turkey, East, South, West and North 
Africa, Madagascar, Greenland and the hun- 
dreds of Pacific isles, are 31,000 Christian labor- 
ers, toiling diligently to represent unto sorrow- 
ful men the beauty of Christ’s Jove. In these 


lands, schools, colleges and theological semina- 





ries have been established, wherein Christian edu- 
cation is given to 600,000 youths of both sexes. 
Outside the bounds of Christendom there are now 
established 4,000 centers of Christian teaching 
and living ; 2,500 Christian congregations have 
been established ; 273,000 persons are now mem- 
bers of the Christian Church; and populations 
numbering in all 1,350,000 have adopted the Chris- 
tian name. In India and Burmah alone are 7,480 
missionaries, native preachers and catechists ; 
nearly 3,000 stations and out-stations ; 70,857 com- 
municants. ‘‘The Baptists have made the Ka- 
rems of Burmah a Christian people; the Ameri- 
can Board has done the same for the Sandwich 
Islands ; the Moravians for Greenland ; the Wes- 
leyans for the Feejee and Friendly Isles ; and the 
English Independents for Madagascar.” No di- 
rect religious results from missions? What mean 
those large and flourishing Christian churches, 
born out of the very abysses of heathenism, in 
Australia, British America, Siberia, the Sandwich 
Islands, Northern Turkey, Persia, China, Mada- 
gascar, South Africa, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
the Islands of the Pacific? ‘The largest church 
in the world, numbering 4,500 members, is in Hilo, 
on the island of Hawaii, not yet fifty years re- 
moved from the most debased savagism. Over 
90,000 Feejeeans gather regularly for Sabbath 
worship, who, within a score of years, feasted on 
human flesh. In 1860, Madagascar had only a few 
hundred scattered and persecuted converts, Now 
the queen and her prime minister, with more than 
200,000 of her subjects, are adherents to Chistian- 
ity.” As the Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society has said, ‘‘In more than 300 islands of 
Eastern and Southern Polynesia the Gospel has 
swept heathenism entirely away.” 

These are but fragments of the testimony that 
is within our reach, all telling the same story. In- 
stead of bitter jests, founded on ignorance, at the 
paltry results of Christian missions, the just expres- 
sion of our hearts should be one of astonishment 
and gratitude over the marvelous achievements of 
these missions in actually Christianizing large 
portions of the human family. And they have 
only begun to indicate what they can do. Let us 
sustain them with new confidence, and with the 
energy of our prayers, and the abundance of our 
free gifts. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We confess that we seldom get through our 
weekly pile of religious exchanges without rubbing 
our eyes and wondering what time of the world we 
really are living in. It is simply astonishing to see 
what things men spend their time over who are hon- 
estly trying to build up the kingdom of heaven. 
When we look at men as they are, and at the evils 
they need to be saved from—the covetousness, the 
lusts, the cruelty, the falsehood, the selfishness in its 
thousand forms, out of which men need to be lifted 
into pure and Christ-like lives; and when then we see 
the kind of appliances which many good peope in the 
church are carefully tinkering, and relying on to do 
this great work,—we feel tempted to exclaim, “‘ Either 
these men are fools or we are!” Here in the warm- 
hearted, earnest, practical Methodist Church, we find 
men debating whether one writer shall be tried for 
heresy, for making ‘regeneration’ identical with 
“sanctification ;’’ how far another brother must be 
put down for taking a Sabellian view of the Trinity; 
whether an old minister shall be allowed to go on 
preaching who bas denied the literal resurrection of 
the material body! In the name of common sense and 
of the Scriptures, what vital relation have these 
heresy-huntings to the actual fitting men to live and 
to die? Seeing men toiling and fighting over these 
“ beggarly elements,’’ these husks of speculation, with 
humaa beings going to destruction all about them, we 
long for the Apostle Paul to come back to earth and 
speak such ringing words as he once spoke against the 
wisdom of the Greeks and the narrowness of the 
Jews. Yet, if, having not only ‘‘Moses and the 
Prophets,” but Christ and the Apostles, and the re- 
cords of eighteen Christian centuries, men will still 
so misinterpret the gospel, perhaps they might not 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 


—This is a dry season, literally and metaphor- 
ically. The business world has not roused from its 
lethargy. The summer languor still rests upon the 
city, and the September heats are parching the coun- 
try. There is little news except reports of political 
conventions, which are but stale provender for the 
most greedy devourer of newspapers. Tyndall’s Ad- 
dress has been a god-send to the editors, and about tlie 
only one they have had. Guizot’s death was reported, 
and numerous obituaries were written on him; the 
smartest fellows got theirs into type before the news 
was contradicted, and the others pigeon-holed theirs, 
and we fear wait longingly for a chance to use them,— 
which since the above lines were in type, has been 
given them. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. If God both reads our spirit and is disposed to ful- 
fill all our good desires, what need or reason is there for 
verbal prayer, aside from Scriptural precept and prac- 
tice? 


; ITHOUT doubt the good desire itself, if di- 

rected toward God, is prayer. Buta very su- 
perficial observation of your own mental operations 
will show you that a desire is rendered more intense 
and more definite by the process of molding it into 
words. Again, it is not enough that you desire a good 
thing but that you desire it from your Heavenly Fa- 
ther. A sense of God’s presence and loving kindness 
is better even than a good desire. The use of words is 
not essential to prayer. There are ‘‘ groanings which 
cannot be uttered,”’ and these are the highest forms of 
prayer. But none the less in ordinary states of mind 
are all holy aspirations quickened, all conceptions of 
God as an ever-present Father made more distinct, by 
the use of words in prayer. 

2. What natural reason is there for importunity in 
prayer? Is it arelic of the ancient superstition that 
we may coax God? 

If our importunity grows out of a supposed reluc- 
tance on the part of God and a belief that he can be 
worried, as the unjust judge was, into giving us our de- 
sire, it is wrong. But if we understand that God 
waits, sometimes, that we may by persistence in prayer 
learn what the Syro-Phoenician woman learned, viz. : 
earnestness, humility and unwavering faith, we shall 
not want for a ground on which to base our persever- 
ance. 

3. If moral excellence is the gauge and only perma- 
nent foundation for love, shall we not in heaven love 
most those who are most excellent, irrespective of our 
present physical and family relations; Christ first, 
after him the brightest saints of all ages? 

We doubt if moral excellence is the only permanent 
foundation for love. No love is permanent, perhaps, 
unless there be moral excellence, but love is not pro- 
portioned to the excellence. There are many of the 
“ brightest saints of all ages ’’ who lacked those qualities 
that inspire love. Association is a great ground for 
love, and we shall doubtless love to all eternity some 
who are not very bright saints, maybe, but whose lives 
here have been associated with our own, and whose 
moral qualities though not of the heroic kind have yet 
blessed our own lives. 

4. To carry a hoe through the house is, here in Ohio, 
tooked upon by some as a bad omen. If by any means 
I happen to do it my wife and son are very angry and 
think me guilty of a very great wrong. 

This amusing superstition exists in several of the 
States, and is unknown in other parts of the country. 
Such silly fears are relics of barbarism. They have, 
of course, no more foundation than the fear of the 
number thirteen, of breaking lookiug-glasses, of Fri- 
day, and of screech owls. Any one who believes in 
these things might as well believe in witchcraft, idola- 
try, and the philosopher’s stone. By all means, do not 
poison the minds of children by silly fears. 

5. Where can I purchase the International Sunday- 
school Lessons? 

The International Lessons are only a series of Scrip- 
ture passages on which notes are prepared from week 
to week by different writers. If you want undenomi- 
national notes send to the National Sunday-school 
Teacher, Chicago, the Sunday-school Times at Phila- 
delphia, or the Sunday-school World at the same place. 
Or, if you wish to get the notes of some denomina- 
tional writer, you can send to the Sunday-school Jour- 
nal, New York, Methodist; the Baptist Teacher, Phil- 
adelphia, the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, etc. 

6. Doubts. 

The friend who is troubled with doubts as to whether 
@man has a soul or not, etc., must not expect us to 
vanquish these questions. They cannot be put down 
at his bidding. Do not fight with them. Learn to 
think calmly of these things and to face these doubts. 
The great point is to do the best you can, seeking to 
resin trust on God. Read the comforting passages of 
Scripture. You can deal with unsettled questions bet- 
ter when you are atrest. And do not think that you are 
obliged to settle questions of this sort, or that you can. 
We are forced to take many things on trust, and to 
leave many others open. God sees your struggles and 
pities you in them. 

7. Author wanted. 

A correspondent wishes to know who wrote the 

ines: 

. “ A solemn murmur in the soul 

Tells of the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 

Before they reach the sea.’’ 
Can any one give the authorship, and tell where the 
rest of the poem may be found? 
¥ 8. Mrvnor QuERIEs.—(1.) We cannot tell H. 8S. S. what 
light work she can get todoat homein Brooklyn. Let 
her consult the Ladies’ Employment Bureau, at 29 Con- 
cord Street. (2.) We cannot tell what are a woman's 
chances of obtaing employment in a newspaper office 
as @ short-hand amanuensis, but if the inquirer lives in 
New York or Brooklyn, she may send us her address. 
dn general, we cannot undertake to find employment, 
or even to suggest it. That is out of the province of a 
newspaper. 


—w 





Che Sundap-School. 


Selections. 











The project of a Normal Training College for 
Sunday-school Teachers is revived by the Sunday- 
school Times, which adds the suggestion that the com- 
ing International Convention at Baltimore should also 
consider it. This enthusiastic exchange claims that if 
there be avy reason for the careful preparation and 
special training of secular teachers, who are to educate 
the memory, judgment and imagination of the youth 
of the land, there is double reason for it on the part of 
those who undertake to cultivate the faculties of faith, 
hope, obedience, reverence, purity and truth. The 
Sunday-school teacher must see to one side of the hu- 
man mind, or soul, while the secular teacher attends 
to another side. In either case, the Times insists, the 
teachers should be trained to a a high degree in their 
art—a point on which there can be no question; but is 
it possible, as our Sunday-schools are at present con- 
stituted, to maintain such a college as the one pro- 
posed? We believe heartily in teachers’ training- 
classes for each school, or for all the ‘schools in one 
place, where teachers can be instructed by experi- 
enced persons in the best methods of teaching a Sun- 
day-school lesson and of holding the scholars’ atten- 
tion, the exercise being held once a week or month. 
As long as the work of Sunday-school teachers is 
entirely voluntary—and may it never be otherwise— 
they cannot be expected to traim themselves as a pro- 
fessional secular teacher would. The principal point 
(it might be called the problem of the Sunday-school 
system) is how to find out the best natural teaching 
talent in every congregation and secure it for the 
school belonging to it. There is no hiding the fact 
that at present the very poorest material of the 
churches constitutes perhaps half the teaching force 
of the schools. 


English Methodism pushes its way along at 
every point. It is now organizing a Connectional Sun- 
day-school Union, with a branch in each circuit. One 
hundred and thirty circuits have already joined in the 
movement, and a new interest in the Sunday-school 
cause appears to be growing up in the denomination 
in consequence. 


It will give genuine pleasure to every friend of 
foreign missions to hear that the children are contrib- 
uting nobly toward the Central Turkey College build- 
ing at Aintab. Mr. Trowbridge reports over seven 
hundred and sixty dollars received; five hundred and 
forty of which have been sent in by twenty-one Sun- 
day-schools—an average of a little more than twenty- 
five dollars a school. Now, can we not find fifteen 
hundred schools in the United States that will give ten 
dollars each for the first building? 


One of the largest Sunday-school gatherings ever 
held in Georgia was the recent annual celebration of 
the De Kalb Association at Decatur. From six to 
eight thousand persons are reported to have been 
present, who were addressed by Senator Gordon, Rev. 
Dr. Spaulding, and others. During the meeting it was 
proposed to build a ‘Children’s. Tabernacle” for De 
Kalb county, and liberal subscriptions for the work 
were made on the spot, to which was voted an addi- 
tion of three hundred and sixty dollars from “ fines 
collected for violation of the Sabbath, which by law 
are devoted to Sunday-schools.”” A remark in the 
Independent, that if all the Northern States had a law 
of fines like Georgia’s, Sunday-schools would have no 
lack of financial support.in thig part of the country, is 
quite to the point. 


s.items like this we frequently find, and they are 
always worth reading: Elder Potter, so long and well 
known as the missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Michigan, writes of five Irish children, 
living over five miles from one of his Sunday-schools, 
who have hardly missed attendance in four years, 
gemerally walking. Th.v have read every book in the 
library, and always have their lessons. Three of them 
are Christians. The school isa union between Baptists 
and United Presbyterians, worshiping in the same 
heuse. ae 

Is there any school that does nothing for other 
interests than its own? Gives nothing to missions or 
to the poor? It is to be hoped not, of course, but then 
there are schools in which the virtue of charitable giv- 
ing is impressed altogether too feebly on the minds of 
the young. To the superintendents of such the follow- 
ing letter from an English parent is recommended. If 
you have no special object to present, tell your chil- 
dren, he writes, about the orphans in various institu- 
tions. ‘Try tointerest them in doing something for 
them. Propose that each child in the school bring at 
least a pint of blackberries. Some will bring more, 
others will subscribe halfpence for sugar; their parents 
will give plums or damsons; one or two of the teach- 
ers will boil them into preserve; an eld er scholar will 
come and stir thefruit; some good grocer in the vil- 
lage will give youacrock. The jam will keep till you 
have an opportunity of sending it free to London. 
And your children will dance with delight when they 
receive the letter of acknowledgment telling how the 
orphans enjoyed the fruit of their happy labor. This 
we did last year, aud hope to do again.’’ 





LOVE IN WINTER. 


LAT leagues of endless meadows 
(In Holland lies the scene), 
Where many pollard shadews 
O’er nut-brown ditches lean; 
Gray clouds above that never break, 
Mists the pale sunbeams stripe. 
With groups of steaming cattle, make 
A landscape “ after Cuyp.” 


A windmill, and below it 
A cottage near the road, 
Where some meek pastoral poet 
Might make a glad abode; 
A cottage with a garden, where 
Prim squares of pansies grow, 
And, sitting on a garden-chair, 
' A dame with locks of snow, 


In trim black, trussed and bodiced, 
With petticoat of red, 
And on her bosom modest 
A kerchief white bespread. 
Alas! the breast that heaves below 
Is shriveled now and thin, 
Though vestal thoughts as white as snow 
Still palpitate within. 


Her hands are mittened nicely, 
And folded on her knee ; 

Her lips, that meet precisely, 
Are moving quietly. 

She listens while the dreamy bells 
O’er the dark flats intone— 

Now come, now gone, in dying swells 
The Sabbath sounds are blewn. 


Her cheek a withered rose is, 
Her eyes a violet dim; 

Half in a chair she dozes, 
And hums a happy hymn. 

But soft! what wonder makes her start 
And lift her aged head, 

While the faint flutterings of her heart 
Just touch her cheek with red? 


The latch clicks; through the gateway 
An aged wight steps slow, 

Then pauses, doffing straightway 
His broad-brimmed gay chapeau ! 

Swallow-tailed coat of blue so grand, 
With buttons bright beside, 

He wears, and in his trembling hand 
A nosegay, ribbon-tied. 


His thin old legs trip lightly 
In breeches of nankeen, 

His wrinkled face looks brightly, 
So rosy, fresh, and clean: 

For @ld he is and wrinkled plain, 
With locks of golden-gray, 

And leaning on a tasselled cane 
He hobbles on his way. 


Oh, skylark, singing over 
The silent mill hard by, 
To this so happy lover 
, Sing out with summer cry! 
He hears thee, though his blood is cold, 
She hears, though deaf and weak; 
She stands to greet him, as of old, 
A blush upon her cheek. 


In spring-time they were parted 
By some sad wind of woe; 

Forlorn and broken-hearted 
Each faltered, long ago; 

They parted: half a century 
Each took the path of pain— 

He lived a bachelor, and she 
Was never wooed again. 


But when the summer ended,! 
When autumn, too, was dead, 
When every vision splendid 
Of youth and hope was fled, 
Again these twain came face to face 
As in the long ago ; 
They met within a sunless place 
In the season of the snow. 


. . . . . . . . . 


One day in every seven, : 
While church-bells softly ring, 

The happy, silent heaven 
Bebolds the self-same thing : 

The gay old boy within the gate, 
With mbbons at his knee! 

* When winter comes is love too late ?”’ 

O Cupid, look and see! 


Ob, talk not of love’s rapture, 
When youthful lovers kiss ;} 
What mortal sight may capture 
A scene 80 sweet as this? 
Beside her now he sits and glows, 
While prim she sits, and proud, 
Then, spectacles upon his nose, 
Reads the week’s news aloud ! 


Pure, with no touch of passion, 
True, with no tinge of pain; 

Thus, in sweet Sabbath fashion, 
They live their loves again. 

She sees in him a happy boy— 
Swift, agile, amorous-eyed ; 

He sees in her his own heart’s joy— 
Youth, hope, love, vivified! 


Content there he sits smoking 
His long Dutch pipe of wood; 
Gossiping oft and joking, 
As a gay lover should. 
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And oft, while there in company 
They smile for love’s sweet sake, 
Her snuff-box black she hands, and he 
A grave, deep pinch doth take! 


There, gravely Juvenescent, 
In sober Sabbath joy 
Mingling the past and present, 
They sit, a maid and boy! 
—Robert Buchanan. 





AU BON MARCHE. 


U bon Marché, or the Place of Bargains, 

is the unpretending title borne by the largest, 
gayest, and most famous of all the many shops of 
Paris. Everybody knows it. Even Mrs. Spendthrift, 
who arches her eyebrows, and intimates that the name 
is vulgar, and that, for her part, she prefers to pay 
more, and deal with establishments whose commercial 
status is less broadly hinted, is constantly to be met 
there. She has her veil down, and is disposed to dodge 
the eyes of her acquaintance; but there she is. ‘ Do- 
ing commissions,” she tells you; but you don’t believe 
a word of it. Why should we go tothe Bon Marché 
simply for the sake of others, when there is so much to 
tempt on one’s own account? 

Such an immense, dazzling, shifting world as it is! 
Miles of counters stretch off in every direction, like the 
rays of a star-fish. Thousands of people are walking 
about, yet the place does not seem crowded. Tempt- 
ing things confront you at every turn, all ticketed in 
plain figures; all cheap, or seeming so to American 


eyes, which do not readily take in such marvelsas good ° 


four-buttoned kid gloves for a dollar, or full-trimmed 
black silk petticoats for fourteen. The number and 
variety of articles are almost incredible. Provision is 
there for every human want. Adam and Eve, fresh 
from Eden, could enter by one door, and at an hour’s 
end walk forth from another, completely equipped 
from head to foot, from stockings to umbrella. Next 
day, if so minded, they could return and exchange all 
these purchases for others. Even if Eve’s dress has 
been cut, even if it has been fitted for her, it will make 
no difference. The privilege of exchange at the Bon 
Marché is unlimited as the privilege of purchase. Nay, 
Eve is even instigated to change her mind, for at the 
top of her bill she will find this print@d notice: ‘ M. 
Aristide Bourcicault trusts that all ladies making pur- 
chases of his establishment will feel entirely at liberty 
to bring them back if for any reason they desire to do 
80, receiving at their option other goods in return or 
their money!” And unless Eve has a stronger mind 
than some of her daughters she will not disdain now 
and then to avail herself of this extraordinary privi- 
lege. 

But the distinguishing feature of the Bon Marché, 
the point in which it excels similar shops, is not this 
privilege of exchange, is not even the exquisite and 
accurate fairness of its every transaction, which will 
compass sea and land to rectify a mistake of ten sous 
in an account, but the unvarying cheerfulness, readi- 
ness, and good humor of its employés—readiness which 
never degenerates into urgency, and good humor 
which never seems to fail, however taxed. Never 
once have I observed in a clerk of the Bon Marché 
that sudden change from “ gay to glum, from lively to 
severe,” which in other shops falls and envelopes you 
like a pall as soon as you announce your decision not 
to buy. 

Commenting on this fact to a resident of Paris, I 
was told that the system pursued by the Bon Marché 
toward its employés was new and unique, different 
from that of other establishments of the same class. 

“ Get leave to see it if you can,” advised my friend. 
“Tt isa good deal talked of just now among the phi- 
lanthropists of Paris. You will be interested.” 

So I asked for leave, addressing myself to a dignified, 
gray-haired chef de rayon, or manager of a division, 
we should say at home. I was American, and partic- 
ularly pleased to hear of schemes for promoting the 
comfort of working people. Might I see the Bon 
Marché from top to bottom? Nothing could be more 
cordial than his reply. Certainly. He would conduct 
me himself. Trouble? Pardon! it would be a pleas- 
ure. And calling some one to take his place, he led 
the way up stairs. 

First into the library. I had seen it before, but was 
glad to see it again. This pleasant retreat for weary 
shoppers is a large, well-lighted room, with book-cases, 
easy-chairs, and a long table on which lie all the lead- 
ing periodiealsFrench, English, and German. There 
are fine engravings and photographs, a stereoscope, 
and a giant kaleidoscope for the amusement of little 
people. Thelibrary is seldom without occupants. Old 
ladies and gentlemen go there to read the papers while 
their younger companions pursue the business of the 
hour. Children and nurses find a quiet corner; tired 
ladies steal away to consult their purses and shopping- 
lists. And just beyond is refreshment of another kind, 
for an open door reveals a tiny, tasteful restaurant, 
with a buffet and a white-spread table bearing plates 
of cakes and sponge-biscuit. Nothing could be pret- 
tier or more elegant than this little room and its ap- 
pointments. The linen and china are of the finest. A 
superb screen of Japanese silk painted with birds and 
flowers cuts off draughts. Always a hot-house plant 
in freshest bloom ornaments the table. A footman in 
blue livery brings your plate and glass of red wine or 
orgeat. You offer a gratuity; he shakes his head; it 
is not permjtted, he tells you. All the shopping world 





can come at will and refresh themselves in this dainty 
bower, whose fiagons fail not, and whose madelines 
and tartlets seem to renew themselves miraculously, 
like the widow’s cruse of oil. 

Large as is the Bon Marché, another year will see it 
larger yet. An immense addition is building. When 
finished, the library and restaurant will open into a 
fine picture-gallery, whose dome will exhibit medal- 
lions of all the great French inventors and pioneers in 
mechanical discovery. 

My guide leads up another stair to the third floor, a 
large part of which is occupied by a system of rooms 
and bureaus, intricate as those of a department of 
state, where goods for the provinces are packed. From 
thence we mount to the lodgings of the employés. 

*“*How many persons do you employ in your estab- 
lishment ?”’ I asked. 

“Nine hundred and sixty in all,’”’ replied my guide. 
“Two hundred and more sleep on the premises, and 
all are fed here. This is the side for women. There 
are sixty of them, and they have, as you see, aseparate 
entrance and a stair-case to themselves.”’ 

Knocking first, he opened two or three bed-room 
doors. Nice little chambers all of them, airy and 
ample, with two windows and fire-places with grates. 
White crocheted quilts covered the beds; there were 
curtained pegs for hanging up dresses, low cane chairs 
—everything as tidy and fresh as could be. Some of 
the girls had each a room to herself, in others there 
were two. 

“Ts there an infirmary in the shop ?”’ I queried. 
“ How do you manage if any one is ill?” 

“If any one is ill she is nursed in her own chamber,” 
replied the chef. ‘‘We have a woman to look after 
such things, and to take care of the rooms.” 

Beyond was the ladies’ parlor, a charming apart- 
ment, with muslin-curtained windows, sofas and easy- 
chairs covered with chintz, a round table, a piano, a 
fire-place with fender of bright brass. Here the girls 
pass their evenings and their Sundays, and have their 
breakfast on the Sunday mornings. Their dining-room 
was equally pleasant. Three large windows stood 
open, letting in the soft air of May, and about the long 
table sat fifteen or twenty girls laughing and chatting. 
One of them recognized and rose t> greet me with the 
instinctive courtesy of a French woman. 

**T have been seeing your quarters,” I told her. 

“Are they not nice? Are we not well off here?” she 
answered, looking pleased. 

“Indeed you are. And what a pleasant dining-room 
this is! But you have eaten up all the breakfast,” 
glancing at the empty dishes. 

“So we have; but it is because we are all done. We 
have been here nearly an hour.” 

I was disappointed not to see the food; but my curi- 
osity was gratified in the men’s dining-room, to which 
we next proceeded, and which is an immense place, 
capable of seating several hundred. The breakfast, or 
luncheon, for it was after eleven o’clock, consisted of 
pot-au-feu, a savory conglomerate of potatoes, meat, 
and gravy, red wine, bread and butter, and preserved 
fruit, great gallon jars of which stood here and there 
in process of being scooped out by dozens of hungry 
men. Garcons in white aprons were running in and 
out with fresh supplies of the steaming stew and fresh 
pots of jam, and on the walls hung this notice, which 
I could not sufficiently admire: 


**NOTICE. 


“The food of the employés must be abundant and whole- 
some, and the service prompt. 

“The most thorough entente cordiale should exist between 
the gargons de service and the employés. 

“*M. [So-and-so] is designated to receive each day any com- 
plaints or criticisms which the employés of this establishment 
desire to make as to the conduct of the lodging department. 
The dames can apply to him at [such an hour]; the young 
men at [such an other hour]; the gargons de service at [such 
another].’’ (Hours stated.) 

Could anything so effectually destroy the wish to 
grumble as this cordial invitation? 

Near the dining-room is the kitchen, and we enter 
fora minute. Great baskets of fresh lettuces stood on 
the floor; the tables were full of straw trays, on which 
were ranged rows of plates and tumblers, “ glistening 
clean.”” A man in a side pantry was filling dozens 
and dozens of bottles with vin ordinaire. Upon the 
walls hung coffee-pote and saucepans which shone like 
gold. Half a dozen white-aproned, white-capped cooks 
were preparing dinner on a monstrous range; an appe- 
tizing and savory steam rose like a halo and sur- 
rounded their heads. 

Next we peep into the barber’s shop, where nujn- 
bers of just-breakfasted clerks were having hair and 
beard brushed and trimmed; into the dining-rooms of 
the stable-men and the garcons; into the billiard-room, 
fitted with two fine tables for the daily amusement of 
gentlemen whose wives are shopping, and the occa- 
sional amusement of clerks on holidays; lastly, into 
the music-room. Here, arranged on racks and shelves, 
was the equipment of a complete orchestra, brass in- 
struments, wind and string. 

My conductor saw the astonishment in my eyes, and 
explained that the Bon Marché furnishes musical in- 
struction gratuitously to all of its employés who choose 
to avail themselves of it. A professor comes for the 
purpose on two evenings of the week. The lessons are 
taken in the big dining-room, and are open to all. 
Now and then the employés give a concert, to which 
they invite their friends; and the music is really ad- 
mirable. On two other evenings in the week English 





lessons are given; on the remaining two, lessons in 
German! The establishment therefore is not only a 
means of livelihood to nearly a thousand persons, but 
a training-school as well, where intelligent and am- 
bitious minds can fit themselves for the higher posi- 
tions and rewards of their field of occupation. 

I inquired concerning salaries, and was told that 
each person in the establishment received a stated sum 
in addition to board (and in 200 cases lodging), besides 
which each had an interest in the sales, varying accord- 
ing to age, capacity, and position. The chef de rayons 
make, some of them, 25,000 francs a year; the head 
woman makes 12,000. There is thus every incentive to 
zeal, and yet the bodily wants of all are so comforta- 
bly provided for as to preclude the rapacious anxiety 
I have noticed in other shops, and which tells of the 
clerks’ persofial stake in the sales. 

Last of all I wus taken through a series of galleries 
and staircases to the stables, which are at a little dis- 
tance from the shop. Eighty horses and thirty-five 
men are accommodated here, not to mention some 
forty of the little wagons with “‘ Bon Marché” on their 
panels which Paris streets know so well. Nothing 
could be more beautifully in order than those stables. 
The horses, large, sleek creatures, stood munching 
their hay in stalls and loose boxes, railed with var- 
nished wood. Each stall was marked with the name 
and pedigree of its occupant, as thus, 

** Rosita, 
par 
TERES ET FRANCHE.” 
I was shown a wondrous harness-room, where every 
buckle flashed with polish, a huge omnibus, which 
each morning carries the chefs de rayons to the whole- 
sale department and brings them back, a great market 
van for the supplies of the household, and an infirm- 
ary where sick horses are lodged and nursed. 

“We have a park in the country also,” said my con- 
ductor, taking a lump of sugar from his pocket and 
popping it into the mouth of a horse which was rub- 
bing against his shoulder and whinnying expectantly ; 
‘“‘a nice park with grass, where we send the horses 
who have been sick to graze and get strong. Oh, we 
are all comfortable here, madame; of that I can 
assure you. 

“Our chef, M. Bourcicault,” he went on, “is a very 
great man; in my opinion, a very great man. Even as 
M. Rothschild is prince of bankers, so is our chef prince 
of commerce. Business is his pleasure and his life. He 
is seldom absent from his desk forasiugle day. Noth- 
ing escapes his notice. He observes all, hears all, 
judges calmly, is never excited. Believe, me, madame, 
he is a great man.” 

And when, last of all, I was shown the one tiny room 
in a corner of the great establishment where twenty- 
eight years ago the Bon Marché began its career, and 
thought of the magic of such growth, and of the thou- 
sand souls whose daily bread, whose comfort, and 
whose mental improvement are so generously cared 
for under its roof, I repeated to myself, ‘“ Yes, the 
man who has done this thing is, in his way, truly a 
great man.”—Harper’s Bazar. 








Srissorings. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write upon pages of a single size, 
Cross all your t’s, and neatly dot your i's; 
On one side only let your lines be seen— 
Both sides filled up announce a Verdant Green. 
Correct—yes, re-correct—all that you write, 
And let your ink be black, your paper white ; 
For spongy foolscap of a. muddy blue 
Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this seore 
Nothing proclaims the practiced writer more. 
Then send it off, and, lest it merit lack, 
Inclose the postage-stamps to send it back ; 
But first pay all the postage on it too, 
For editors look black on “* two pence due,”’ 
And murmur as they run the effusion o’er, 
A shabby fellow and a wretched bore !”” 
Yet ere it goes, take off a copy clean— 
Poets should own a copying machine ; 
Little they know the time that’s spent and care 
In hunting verses vanished—who knows where ? 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 
And you shall make the editor your friend. 

—‘‘ Died, in Laodicea, the Prayer-Meeting, aged 
one year. The health of this meeting was poor most 
of the year, and its life was despaired of; but anxious 
friends kept it alive and sometimes it would so revive 
as to encourage them. Discouragements, however, at 
last prevailed, and the prayer-meeting is dead. It died 
from neglect. Not a Christian was present when it 
died. Over forty are living within a mile of it, and 
not one was there. Had two only been there its life 
might have been saved, for where two are agreed as 
touching anything they shall ask it shall be done for 
them. Two-thirds of the forty might have been, had 
they been so disposed, but they were not, and the 
prayer-meeting died.” 

THE Basy aT HOME AND ABROAD.—Ameri- 
can men and women are nervous, and naturally have 
nervous children, of slender physique and easily ex- 
cited into precocious intelligence, which is considered 
genius. Instead of letting the little creature suck its 
fist and grow fat, it is jumped and danced and con- 
fused, and made to repeat like a parrot. The English 
method of placing young children in the hands of ex- 
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perienced nurses and making them responsible is 
much better. A large, airy nursery at the top of the 
house; a good, clean, wholesome Belgian, Swiss or 
Swedish woman to take charge of it; breakfast of 
oatmeal porridge and milk; dinners of roast or boiled 
beef or mutton, and rice-pudding; tea of bread and 
butter, milk and fruit; with no confectionery or 
“pieces” between meals, and no late visits or rides 
with mamma. In such a quiet, uneventful atmos- 
phere the baby grows and thrives best, the child is 
subject to less excitement, and, with healthy and regu- 
lar habits, lays the foundation of an excellent consti- 
tution; while the mother is not worn out by its con- 
stant presence, or made nervous by being constantly 
harassed with giving directions to ignorant and in- 
experienced nurses. 

How THE EARLY VIRGINIANS GOT WIVES.— 
The history of the Commonwealth of Virginia, says 
the Richmond Whig, commences with an auction sale 
—not, however, in a store, but beneath the green trees 
of Jamestown, where, probably, the most anxious and 
interested crowd of auction habitués ever known in 
the history of the world were gathered. In a letter, 
still to be seen, dated London, August 21, 1621, and di- 
rected to a worthy colonist of that settlement, the 
writer begins by saying: 

“ We send you a shipment, one widow and eleven maids, for 
wives of the people of Virginia. There has been especial care 
in the choice of them, for there hath not one of them been 
received but upon good recommendations. In case they can- 
not be presently married we desire that they may be put with 
several householders that have wives, until they can be pro- 
vided with husbands.”’ 

But the writer of this epistle had little reason to fear 
that any of the ‘‘maidens faire’’ would be left over. 
The archives contain evidence to prove that these first 
cargoes of young ladies were put up at auction and sold 
for one hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco each, 
and it was ordered that this debt should have prece- 
dence of all others. The solitary ‘“‘one widow” went 
along with the others, for they could not be particular 
in those days. The good minister of the colony no 
doubt had a busy time that day. He did not mention 
any fees, nor did the bridegrooms think of tendering 
any. All was joy and gladness; no storms ahead, no 
inquisitive clerk to stand and say, ‘‘ Here’s the license, 
fork over that $1." Nothing of the sort. From some 
of these couples the first famiiies of Virginia are de- 
scended. 


—When Rev. Mr. Hallock was settled in Plainfield 
it was his custom to collect his own salary; for which 
every voter in the town was assessed. Calling upon 
Mr. D., the blacksmith, one day, be said: “I have a 
small bill against you.” ‘‘ And for what?’ “For 
preaching.” ‘For preaching,” said Mr. D. “I have 
heard none of your preaching.” ‘The fault is your 
own,” said Mr. H. “The doors have been open, and 
you might have come in.”’ Not long after, as Mr. H. 
was one day passing the blacksmith shop, Mr. D., hail- 
ing him, said: “I have a small bill against you.” 
“And for what?’ said Mr. H. ‘For shoeing your 
horse,” replied Mr. D. ‘‘For shoeing my horse? I 
have had no horse shod here,” said Mr. H. ‘The 
fault is your own,” replied Mr. D. ‘‘The doors have 
been open, and you might have come in.’ Mr. H. 
paid the bill, and passed on.—Congregationalist. 


—At a recent trial an Aberdeen young lady got 
into the witness box to be examined, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place between her and the op- 
posing counsel. Counsel—‘‘ How old are you?’ Miss 
Jane—“ Oh, weel, sir, 1am an unmarried woman, and 
dinna think it right to answer that question.’ The 
Judge—“ Oh, yes, answer the gentleman how old you 
are.’’ Miss Jane—“ Weel-a-weel, I am fifty.”” Counsel— 
“Are you not more?” Miss Jane—‘t Weel, lam sixty.” 
The inquisitive lawyer still further asked if she had 
any hopes of getting married, to which Miss Jane re- 
plied: ‘ Weel, sir, I winna tell a lee; I hinna lost hope 
yet;” scornfully adding, ‘‘ but I widna marry you, for 
I am sick and tired o’ your palaver already.” 

KATE STANTON ON FRENCHMEN AS CooKs.—The 
Paris men have found one proper vocation—namely, 
to cook and wash dishes; and admirable cooks they 
are. Paris is the most scientific city in the world, and 
men’s ‘‘sphere”’ is here scientifically settled in one re- 
spect, [am happy to know. If men fall below women 
in every other fine art, they may claim the palm in 
cooking. It is delightful to see how domestic and use- 
ful men can be when they are in their natural ele- 
ment. I am led to believe that one of the charms of 
the ‘tented field’’ is the men’s cooking. War is re- 
lieved of half its horrors, in my eye, if the soldier can 
only enjoy a good breakfast, cooked by French men; 
before he goes out to be shot down! I wish American 
gentlemen would turn their attention to the high art 
of scientific cooking. I know many a household where 
turmoil incessant reigns; and I am now disposed to 
attribute the fact to the bad cooking of the hostesses. 
Let the men govern the cusine and bring in peace. 
Tens of thousands of men who have failed as mer- 
chants, manufacturers, speculators, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors and ministers, might make good cooks. Let 
them try. 

—Did I not give you a flogging the other day?” 
said a schoolmaster to atrembling boy. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” 
auswered the boy. ‘ Well, what do the Scriptures say 
on the subject?” “I don’t know, sir,” said the other, 
“except it isin that passage which says, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 





Che Church. 


HOME. 


Presbyterians, whether ministers or laymen, 
who expect to be passing over the Pacific Railroad 
about the llth of October, are invited to remain over 
at Salt Lake City on that date and help celebrate the 
dedication of the first Presbyterian church there. 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, we 
believe, have already made a start in that peculiar 
city. 








To settle the meeting-house question at Poy- 
sippi, Wis., lately a subscription was raised, each dollar 
representing one vote; then all assembled and cast their 
ballots according to denominational preference. A 
large majority was for a Pilgrim House (Congrega- 
tional), which well satisfied the rest. Th2 church has 
a neat house of worship, recently dedicated, and the 
whole enterprise is a marked success. 


The Universalists, who hold their General Con- 
vention in this city this week, are now represented by 
six hundred and sixty ministers and seven hundred 
and sixty-one churches. Their total church property 
is valued at over seven million eight hundred thousand 
dollars, and they have eleven colleges and academies 
and three theological seminaries. About four hundred 
lay and clerical delegates were expected at the Con- 
vention. 





Are leading preachers so scarce that leading pul- 
pits have to remain vacant so long? A wealthy church 
in Massachusetts is reported to have been without a 
pastor for two years, during which time it has heard 
eighty-five different ministers, many of them candi- 
dates of the pastorate; and it is still looking out for 
the right man. Dr. Adams’s successor in New York 
has not been found, and a Central New Haven church 
is in a quandary about a pastor. These long interreg- 
nums tend to stagnate church life, to say the least. 


A Tennessee correspondent does us injustice in 
supposing that there was anything unkind in the spirit 
of a recent paragraph about the relationship of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians to the Northern body. On 
this point he writes: ‘“‘ Before and after the war we re- 
fused to divide from our free State brethren. We re- 
ceive and send fraternal greeting to all God’s people 
as we have opportunity, including even the highlands 
of Scotland. In the matter of Organic Union, how- 
ever, we have not thought it advisable to unite with 
either Northern or Southern Presbyterians on account 
of doctrinal difference, so material, as relates to elec- 
tion and predestination, that such relationship would 
be void of harmony. We are very content when we 
discern the religious momentum to our media via— 
not because we are there, but because we believe the 
greatest truth is there.” “ 





Fifteen new Episcopal bishops are to be elected 
and confirmed before the end of next month, which 
the Church and State considers somewhat of an alarm- 
ing fact, because it may not be possible to get men “ of 
very high character” for these important positions, 
thus lessening the influence of the Upper House. 
Besides the vacancies to be filled, some half a dozen 
dioceses are to be divided, and probably new mis- 
sionary dioceses created. The journal, quoted, is also 
alarmed because it believes this to be a very diffi- 
cult and perilous crisis in the history of the Church. 
In the present temper, both of the clergy and the 
laity, almost every election is in danger of being a 
party fight. The church will be subordinated to some 
one or other of the ‘“ historic schools,’ which all alike 
tind a home in her breadth and charity. Everybody 
knows the sort of man which this or that diocese will 
elect, and that when the election is made, the diocese 
will be virtually closed to all othersortsof men. This, 
says the Church and State, would be an extreme cal- 
amity. 


It is the sermons which the ministers will preach 
in the next half-dozen Sundays after their vacation 
which the Advance is confident will go straight “ from 
the heart of the pulpit to the heart of the pew.” 
Most of the pastors are back again, and their churches 
will like them better and they will like their churches 
better for the summer separation. Asa token of the 
truth that is to be preached from one of the most in- 
fluential pulpits of the interior, our readers, adds the 
Advance, will welcome with us these earnest and 
moving words in Prof. Swing’s first sermon after his 
return: “ The human heart that truly accepts of Christ, 
not Christ as a church, not as a creed, not as a govern- 
ment, nor as a metaphysical code, but as he is—the 
Way, Truth, and Life—is a heart that has a path, a 
light, and a life. The work of Christ is to be found in 
the great evident facts of man’s sin and God’s justice, 
of man’s mortality and then immortality, and then in 
the grand assurance that Christ walks before this mor- 
tal and immortal child, divine, and hence all-power- 
ful, and a mediator between the sinner and justice—a 
fountain where the soul is washed white for its heaven. 
- . « Wide, therefore, should be the gateway of life. 
Up to this measure of breadth the text comes with 
God's broad mercy in every letter—to al who believe, 





The belief is not to flow out toward this ereed or that, 
and bow over the formulas of the ages, but is to weave 
its consent and love all about one object, and go to 
heaven as led by only One Hand.” 


PERSONAL NotEs.—Rev. Jeremiah Webster, of 
the West Texas Methodist Conference is reported to 
have been hung by masked men recently; it is sup- 
posed on account of his preaching to the colored 
people. This comes to a Methodist journal from pri- 
vate sources, and another states that a reign of terror 
exists in Teche county.—E. R. Peaslee, M. D., a promi- 
nent physician of this city, and lecturer before the 
Medical School at Dartmouth College, has established 
a thousand dollar scholarship in that institution.—At 
the close of one of Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s services lately, 
a gentleman handed him a check for fifty thousand 
dollars, with the request that the money should be 
equally divided between the Orphanage and the Stu- 
dents’ College which that church (the London Taber- 
nacle) supports.—Mar Yohanan, the Nestorian Bishop, 
whom friends of the American Board will remembor 
as one of the first fruits of the Oroomiah mission, and 
an earnest convert and helper, died not long since. A 
great crowd attended his funeral.—Sister Fuller, a wor- 
thy Adventist woman, hasasmall, worn-out plantation 
four miles back of West Point, Ky., on the Ohio River, 
with no near neighbor, and is engaged in teaching the 
colored people, receiving from them a mere pittance, 
and in many cases nothing, and in other cases giving 
them their board and lodging free.—Sixteen students 
enter the Junior Class of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia.—Alfred Walker, Esq., is 
chairman of the committee of arrangements for the 
Congregational Council at New Haven, Ct., Sept. 30. 
Whether others than delegates will be provided with 
accommodations does notappear. Probably not. 








FOREIGN. 


‘‘He had only been trained to preach—he had 
never been taught to pray, and so when he prayed he 
only preached long, wearisome sermons, addressed to 
the Almighty, and gave him much information and 
much advice, gnd many long quotations from his own 
Word; in fact, the minister totally forgot that he was 
the mouthpiece of a company of poor, sinful creatures, 
seeking forgiveness from a merciful Father.’’ How 
many preachers are there who might be classed in this 
respect with the Scotchman in the heart of the Gram- 
pians, whose praying is thus described by a hearer? 


An appeal made some time ago by an English- 
man, to organize a mission in Philistia, has been an- 
swered to such an extent as to enable him to employ 
one English and two native missionaries at Gaza. 
These converse with all callers at the mission-house, 
hold services there, sell Bibles and visit the neighbor- 
ing villages. The modern Philistines are nearly all 
Moslems, but it appears that many of them are ready 
to hear about the “‘ infidel’s”’ Gospel. Gaza has a pop- 
ulation of about sixteen thousand, and the entire dis- 
trict numbers a hundred thousand, one-half of whom 
are Arabs living in tents. The Englishman mentioned 
is a Mr. Pritchet, and his mission is the only one in 
Philistia. 


The Juggernaut pilgrims at Serampore are 
said to have manifested considerable dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of the municipal authorities in regard to 
their sacred cars. The commissioners declined to al- 
low one of the cars, which was.in a rotten condition, 
to be removed until it had been repaired. In view of 
this, the priests set hundreds of men to work and kept 
them at it incessantly fora day and a nigh}. But next 
morning the magistrate was still dissatisfied with the 
condition of the car, and impounded the ropes to pre- 
vent any attempt at moving it. “The result was,” 
says the Patriot, ‘‘ that for the first time within the 
memory of man the sacred car was not drawn on the 
night of the festival.”” But by the wise action of the 
authorities in preventing the removal of the car in its 
unsafe condition, there can be no doubt that many 
lives were saved. The magistrate who has thus been 
the indirect means of preserving the lives of a num- 
ber of his fellow-creatures is covered with abuse, and 
accused of “conspiring to interfere with the religious 
observances of the people.” 


Pére Hyacinthe, in promising soon to make a 
full explanation of his resignation, writes that ir the 
meantime he has no intention of abandoning ‘the 
truly Catholic and liberal reform” which he went to 
serve at Geneva. ‘I purpose,” he says, ‘“ remaining 
in that city in my reconquered freedom, to preach the 
Gospel and dispense our sacred mysteries. I shall re- 
main there awaiting the election of the Bishop, who, 
with his Synod, is the sole legal authority that I can 
recognize in religious matters. I shall remain there 
without engagements henceforth toward a law to 
which I have kept my oath so long as I permitted 
myself to believe in its practical results, but which I 
now see clearly is impracticable to the same extent 
that it has not been applied in the country districts and 
badly applied in the towns. I know too well what 
there is of intelligence and true Liberalism in Geneva 
to presuppose, under such conditions, in the serious 
future of an establishment more political than relig- 
ious, destined to close its career in a shorter time and 
with less honor than the constitutional Church of 
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France, almost in the same way as the German Catho- 
lic Communes of Ronge and the French Church of 
Chitel closed their careers. It is my profound convic- 
tion that the Catholic Church cannot perish, nor can 
it remain in the condition in which the passing triumph 
of Ultramontanism has placed it. It is not the creation 
of a new Church, still less of a new religion, that is in 
question; it is a reform in the ancient Church that 
must be accomplished.” 


Ludicrous as was a recent pulpit scene reported 
to have occurred in a Bavarian town of the most pro- 
nounced Catholic orthodoxy, it illustrates the measure 
of ignorance, superstition and bitterness that enters 
ito the religious controyersy now agitating Germany. 
Ihe parish priest, having worked up his pious hearers 
to a high pitch of horror at what he called the impieties 
of the “Old Catholics,” suddenly reached a climax by 
exclaiming that the latter were so vile,they would all be 
cast into the pit; ‘‘and,” he said, “if what I tell you is 
not true, may the devil take me on the spot!” In his 
excitemeut he struck the cushion with such force that 
the Bible fell from it on to the floor. 

This slight incident might have passed unobserved, 
had it not been that not far from the pulpit there sat 
a genuine American with a negro servant, also genu- 
ine, whom he told to take the book up to the priest. 
With all the instincts of a good waiter, the African 
obeyed at once and presented himself on the pulpit 
steps just as the flery preacher was repeating his chal- 
tenge to the “father of lies’’ to seize him then and 
there if what he had said against those excommuni- 
2ate Old Catholics was not true. Unhappily for the 
occasion, the priest, who probably bad never seen a 
son of Ham with such an undiluted complexion and 
aative physiognomy, suddenly turned and saw a black 
object solemnly, steadily and surely approaching him. 
He looked at him in terror, and believing that he 
would be collared the next instant by Satan in per- 
son, he turned to his hearers and exclaimed, with 
trembling voice, that after all it was possible that 
there were some good people among the Old Catholics. 
But Beelzebub being right upon him, he cried out 
again, ‘* May the devil come and take me if all the Old 
Catholics are not better than we are!’’—and then 
fainted. It only remains for the Old Catholics to have 
the American gentleman and his servant certify to 
this scene to give them a telling point against their 
opponents. 


Che Ae. 


[From Tuesday, Sept. 8, to Monday, Sept. 14.] 


Massachusetts is to have Mr. Hoar in Congress 
again. That is to say, he has reconsidered his deter- 
mination uot to serve another term, and we assume of 
course that he will be re-elected. It is a remarkable 
svidence of Mr. Hoar’s standing that his character has 
stood the test of a transaction, which, save in its es- 
sence, is precisely like the doings of the regular politi- 
sal hacks. What can be more commonplace than the 
cefusal of an old stager to accept a re-nomination, and 
chen conclude after all, that he will once more sacrifice 
bimself upon the altar of patriotism. Such a corre- 
spondence is part of the regular outfit of a professional. 
And yet we have not seen a hint intended to throw 
doubt upon Mr. Hoar’s sincerity, Character does count 
for something when it is the genuine article, in spite of 
what the irreverent say to the contrary. For the rest, 
the Massachusetts campaign does become simpler as 
the crisis approaches. The Democrats have nominated 
ex-Mayor Gaston, of Boston, for Governor, and have, 
as in duty bound, prepared a platform embodying the 
usual pledges. In Essex County there is a pretty little 
tempest about one General Cogswell, who is up as a 
candidate for Congress in opposition to the other 
General who at present represents the district. He is, 
in short, roundly accused of being a partisan of Butler 
in disguise, and the story is so very improbable, and 
tallies so well with the popular notion of Butler’s polit- 
tcal tactics that it has obtained some credence. It 
would seem more probable that some of the Adminis- 
tration leaders have started the story to injure the op- 
position candidate than that there should really be 
any truth in the charges. Of course, however, it will 
be no easy matter to disprove an assertion which can- 
not be proved. 


Governor Dix too has within the week been made 
the object of an attack which was venomous in intent, 
and only failed of its purpose because the old General 
happened to have data at hand to disprove the charge. 
He was accused of having practically refused to tes- 
tify before the Crédit Mobilier Committee, and of 
having been discreditably concerned in the affairs 
which led to the investigation. Luckily such plots 
have nearly ceased to have an effect in politics, even 
if they are not promptly knocked in the head as was 
the case in the present instance. General Dix has too 
good a record to be easily degraded in public esteem. 
His uniformly just course since his election to the 
gOvernorship kas given him a strong position among 
people who can appreciate non-partisan action in a 
public officer. The Republicans, or some of them (it 
is unsafe at this writing to say definitely which) will 
name him for retlection. It has been so difficult to 
get political retainers pardoned ou: of jail, or off from 

















the scaffold, that considerable opposition to his re- 
election may be expected from a good many of our 
best voters. Nevertheless, we cannot but hope that he 
will serve another term, for he seems to be about the 
only evidence of reform that we have to show at pres- 
ent; and as the next Legislature will be pretty thor- 
oughly “worked” in the interest of one or other can- 
didate for the U. S. Senatorship, it is at least well thata 
safe man should occupy the Governor’s chair. General 
Dix is conspicuous among the few living examples of 
what an American official should be. A man of ex- 
perience, of natural dignity, of culture, he commands 
the respect of every one who is capable of the sensa- 
tion. There are more than enough such men in the 
country to carry on the business of government cred- 
itably, if the office-seeking element could be reduced 
to its proper sphere and kept there. 


The “Third Term” nursling has, under skillful 
management, grown to be a very sizable urchin, so 
nearly strong enough, in fact, to go alone that bis rec- 
ord claims attention. The New York Herald began 
talking about “ Cesarism ”’ soon after Grant’s second 
inauguration, but no one paid any attention until the 
Washington National Republican, we believe, gave 
the idea a semi-official send-off some time last summer. 
As this journal is popularly supposed to be a sort of 
household organ for the Executive Mansion, some im- 
portance was attached to its utterances. The result is 
that several Southern Republican papers have followed 
suit. A Southern Republican paper, it is fair to 
assume, is out and out for the administration. If 
otherwise, it is not Republican. Accordingly there is 
astrong tendency among them to favor a re-election. 
Most unexpectedly, however, a number of Democratic 
journals speak favorably of the proposition; and at 
any rate it has secured a lease of life in being talked 
about. We overheard a dispute in a street-car the 
other day, in which one of the disputants stoutly 
asserted that the Constitution prohibits a third term; 
and he held his ground so confidently that his oppo- 
nent was somewhat disconcerted. Now, the fact that 
no one President has ever been thrice elected is the 
chief objection cited, and, in view of the general dis- 
regard of precedents, no one will hesitate long on that 
account. The only question is whether the President 
has done his duty so well for eight years that the 
probabilities are in his favor as compared with a new 
incumbent. There is no hurry about deciding this 
point, but it begins to be evident that some one will 
have to decide it before the campaign opens. It is 
confidently asserted that the President is quite willing 
to accept a nomination, but no one knows positively 
anything about it, and it may prove to be a slander. 


Taking the history of the Black Hills expedition 


in its general bearings, it affords a rather suggestive 


commentary on the difficulties of securing the approval 
of all classes in a free country of large area, First 
there was the treaty with the Indians, whereby it was 
solemnly promised that no invasion of the Black Hills 
region should be made by the whites. This was before 
the existence of gold in that region was suspected. 
The press had nothing especial to say. Then came 
rumors of gold; whereupon miners began to prospect, 
the lucky ones coming back to fire the frontier imag- 
ination and the unlucky ones leaving their bones on 
the ground and their scalps in the hands of the Sioux. 
Of course all this tended to foster the greed of gold and 
the love of adventure, and the local press began to 
urge the necessity of exploring this new Eldorado. So 
in the course of last winter an expedition was fitted 
out, a good many of the best journals taking pains to 
point out the infringement of treaty which it involved, 
but equipping their special correspondents all the 
same. No sooner was the last wagon of the train out 
of sight than the enormity of the proceeding began to 
sit very heavily upon the journalistic conscience, nor 
was relief found until letters announcing surface gold 
and arich soil began to be published. These quieted 
the moralists for a while, but the respite was short. 
Now we find in different columns of the same sheet 
conclusive proofs of the duplicity of the Government 
in starting the expedition at all, vivid accounts of the 
rich diggings, orders to the army to prevent mining 
enterprises, assertions that such orders are useless, and 
advertisements for active, courageous young men to 
organize for the Black Hills. We hope that the army 
will be able to hold the would-be miners in check, at 
least until Congress takes action in the matter; for if 
the treaty stands long before the pressure which will 
be brought to bear from the West it is stronger than 
most of its kind. 


One cannot be in favor of Judge Poland's 
action in regard to the ‘‘ Back Pay” business, nor 
his alleged part in the Crédit Mobilier report; but 
such an amount of reckless aspersion of his character 
has found its way into print since his ill-luck in the 
Vermont election that we are fain to quote an item or 
two from the credit side of his account. First, then, 
in regard to this “ Gag-law,’’ about which such a 
noise has been made. Here is the paragraph which we 
understand is the objectionable one, and after all it 
was not passed: 

The provisions of the thirty-third section of the judiciary 
act of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine shall apply to 
courts created by act of Congress in the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Now, this thirty-third section merely authorizes the 





arrest of any offender against the laws of the United 
States, “‘ by any justice or judge of the United States, 
or other magistrate of any of the United States where 
he may be found,” the said offender to be held for im- 
prisonment or bail, as the case may be, and ultimately 
remanded for trial to the district where the offense 
was committed. That is the substance of it; and as the 
law which is thus made operative at the discretion of 
courts in the District of Columbia has stood un- 
changed in the statutes at large nearly as long as we 
have had a national existence, the instant peril is not 
apparent. Judge Poland’s work of revising these 
statutes has, we believe, been faithfully and labori- 
ously performed. Indeed, unless we are mistaken, the 
work has been commended by journals which have, 
within a few days, detected interpolations which are 
now held up for public inspection as proofs of Judge 
Poland’s corrupt association with “ rings.” Certainly 
this defeated candidate for re#lection has not made 
himself popular in Congress. His somewhat strait- 
laced respectability of behavior has perhaps told 
against him, and the undeniable fact of his habitual 
blue coat and brass buttons has been made the most 
of tohis burt. If such coats and buttons were always 
inseparable from quiet and parliamentarian deport- 
ment we would gladly see an appropriation passed 
next session to fit out the entire Congressional delega- 
tion in uniform suits. 


One of the most brilliant lives recorded in 
the annals of French literature and statesmansbip 
ended on Sunday. Francois Pierre Guillaume Gui- 
zot was born in 1787, and was about seven years old 
when his Protestant mother fled with him, to escape 
the Reign of Terror which had already numbered bis 
father among its victims. When he returned to Paris 
at the age of eighteen, Napoleon I. was nearly at the 
height of his power. Guizot’s first work, a dictionary 
of French synonyms, was published in 1809. Shortly 
after this he married Pauline de Meulan, the editor 
of a journal which was royalist so far as was possible 
under the empire. After Napoleon’s fall he received 
a royal appointment from Louis XVIII., which he 
hastily abandoned on the escape from Elba, and fled 
with the king to Ghent. The restoration followed, and 
in 1817 Guizot became a Councilor of State, and, short- 
ly after, Director of the Communal and Departmental 
administration. He was now so eminent in the world 
of letters and politics that his actions were watched 
closely by enemies as well as friends, and he experi- 
enced some of the reverses for which every statesman 
must hold himself prspared. In literature, however, 
he knew no reverses. His pen did much to give pres- 
tige to the Sorbonne University, whence appeared the 
famous Histories of Civilization. In 1832 the most in- 
fluential period of his political life began, during the 
last days of Bourbon rule. He was a member of the 
Cabinet to which Thiers and De Broglie belonged, and 
which lasted for the unprecedentedly long period of 
four years. At this time the rivalry with Thiers was 
inaugurated, and Thiers had the best of it, for he be- 
came Premier while Guizot had to be satisfied with 
the ministry to England. This post he held forashort 
time only, being recalled by Louis Philippe to take the 
porte-folio of Foreign Affairs under Marshal Soult. 
Thiers having been constrained to retire, Guizot was 
really the head of this cabinet; but he did not achievea 
brilliant success, and when his royal patron blundered 
to his fall Guizot, practically speaking, fell with him. 
He never recovered his rank as a statesman, notwith- 
standing some attempts made with that end in view 
during the second Republic. It is as an author that he 
will be remembered, and his fame was never brighter 
than it is to-day. It is remarkable that in a country 
so distinctively Romanist as France he should bave 
held to Protestantism throughout his career, and yet 
have attained a fame which is best described by the 
word Catholic, used in its non-sectarian sense. Never- 
theless, one of the bitterest controversies that arose 
during his latter years was in consequence of his de- 
claration atagreat Protestant gathering that he would 
notif he could do away with the temporal power of 
the Pope. His life has covered a longer period than 
falls to the lot of most men, and its usefulness was 
little impaired by advancing years. 


Che Household. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN NEW YORK. 
By FuLtuer WALKER, M.D. 


HE statistics of the Health Bureau of New 
York city show that during the summer months 
there has been great mortality among children below 
five years of age, and this fact has caused many writers 
in the daily press to express their wonder, sorrow and 
indignation. They can see no good reason for a death 
rate which exceeds that of almost every other city in 
Christendom; they claim that if proper sanitary 
measures were enforced a great per cent. of the infant 
life now lost would be saved; and they are inclined to 
blame the medical and police authorities of the city 
for alleged duties neglected. It is true that New York 
City, so far as natural advantages are concerned, is so 
situated between wide rivers and not far from the 
ocean, that it ought to be as healthy as any other town 
of its size. Cool breezes alinost continually sweep over 
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Manhattan Island from the Atlantic, the Highlands of 
New Jersey, or Long Island Sound; the rainfall is as 
great as at any point on the seaboard, and the showers 
descend with a volume and suddenness which clean’ 
the streets as white and sweet as if they had been 
wushed by a housewife. The past summer has been 
remarkably cool, with not more than half a dozen sul- 
try nights, and no extensive epidemic has prevailed. 
The city has really been in a better hygienic condition 
than for many years before, and yet the death rate has 
been appalling! 

There are several reasons for this state of things 
which appear to be inseparable from our present state 
of civilization, or, rather, lack of civilization. Among 
the foremost of these are ignorance, poverty, and the 
tenement-house system. As children’s physician to 
the Eastern Dispensary, one of the largest in New 
York, the writer of this article has come in eon- 
tact the past summer with something like one thou- 
sand mothers of all nationalities — German, Irish, 
English, American, Polish, Hebrew, etc. And he has 
found that in a majority of cases the mother commits 
errors in relation to her children which often prove 
fatal. These poor women bave no medical or physio- 
logical knowledge whatever; they do not know what 
causes sickness; they have no idea what ails the child 
when it is sick; and they are just as ignorant of the 
proper remedies to be employed. The whole business 
of rearing children is a hap-hazard groping in the dark 
with now and then such feeble rays of light as proceed 
from the penny candle of some tradition. Is it not a 
sad commentary upon the manner in which mothers 
are left uneducated that the most important business 
of their lives is only to be accomplished by experi- 
ments? Can we wonder that the experiment of rear- 
ing a child so often fails in the great essential of 
keeping body and soul together? Many a young 
mother, her eyes swimming with tears, flies to the doc- 
tor with her sick babe in her arms, confessing that she 
knows nothing about the littlestranger. ‘My mother 
never told me anything about children,”’ is the univer- 
sal statement, ‘‘and I have never had a chance to 
learn.”’ In the matter of summer complaints, so fatal 
with children under two years of age in New York, 
the idea is common with mothers that these are caused 
by the child’s teething. When the little white teeth 
are all through they look for a return of health. The 
result is that many children are brought to the physi- 
cian who have been suffering with inflammation of the 
bowels so long they are beyond the reach of medicines. 
Some of them are actually in a state of collapse; 
others have become fearfully emaciated; with the 
powers of the system at such a low ebb, recovery is 
impossible. Surely, neither the physician nor the 
Sanitary Bureau is to blame for this state of things. 

“We might write toa great length of the errors com- 
mitted in diet; of the insufficient amount of clothing 
worn even in summer; of the neglect to which child- 
Tren are subjected; of the manner in which they con- 
tract bronchitis and pneumonia; but enough has been 
said to show that ignorance on the part of parents is 
responsible for many of the deaths of infants in New 
York. 

Poverty actually kills more infants in the metropo- 
fis than fortunate dwellers in the country imagine, 
or than newspaper editors who have not examined 
the subject can guess. ‘‘What do you give the child 
to eat?’ asks the physician. ‘‘The poor thing eats 
whatever she can pick up,’ is frequently the reply. 
“The times are hard, doctor, and we don’t have much 
to eat; a little bread and tea,” answers another 
mother. Called a few days ago to write a burial cer- 
tificate for a child we had seen but once, we asked 
the man in waiting a few questions about the child. 
This was his story. ‘ Well, Llive in the same house 
with the mother, and to tell you the truth, doctor, I 
don’t think they have enough to eat. Her husband 
left her some months ago, and since then she has pur- 
chased a sewing machine to try and earn a living. She 
has to pay seventy-five dollars for it, in monthly in- 
stallments, so she saves every cent she gets; and work 
is dull now, and she don’t get much. If she fails to 
pay every month, they’ll take the machine away— 
that’s how they make their money. I’m afraid, doc- 
tor, the children don’t have enough to eat!”’ 

This is not an over-drawn picture, but actually rep- 
tesents the condition of many deserving poor in New 
York city to-day. Hundreds and thousands of men 
and women are out of employment, and have been for 
almost a twelve-month. The City gives out but little 
contract work, and the day-laborer looks in vain for 
Pipes to lay, streets to pave, boulevards to grade, and 
parks to make. In estimating the causes of infant 
mortality in New York, the late Ring which robbed 
and impoverished the city should not be forgotten. 

The tenement-house system is a huge, abnormal out- 
growth, which has sprung up like a fungus, to supply 
the place of homes, for people must have shelter, even 
if they swarm in compartments like bees in a hive. 
Some idea of the extent of this system can be formed 
when it is known that about two thousand are born 
each month in the tenement-houses of New York! 

The halls in tenement houses are narrow, the sleep- 
tpg rooms for the most part are dark, ventilation is 
bad, sunshine is scarce, and the basements, where 
many people live, are often damp and unwholesome. 
An experienced dispensary physician can detect a pa- 
tient who comes from a basement simply by the sense 
ofsmell! From ten to one hundred families may live 
in one house, where most of the surrounding condi- 





tions are inimical to the health of grown persons, 
even. How much worse is such a place for children! 
Some one of the contagious or infectious diseases may 
break out, as small-pox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, or 
the measles, and the chances are that many of the 
children will be seized with these complaints. ‘The 
whooping-cough and measles are all through our 
house,” is the word many a mother brings to the doc- 
tor. And five or six children a week may die in one 
house. In view of these facts, briefly sketched in out- 
line, can anyene wonder at the excessive infant mor- 
tality in New York? 











Che Hittle Folks. 


CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 


By P. THorRne. 
AN EXCURSION. 


NE night Mr. Kendall, Aaron and the chil- 

dren were all sitting out on ths back door-steps, 
enjoying the dewy coolness of the evening, doubly 
refreshing after the toil and heat of theday. Aunt 
Olive, straining milk in the further pantry, was sing- 
ing, in a cheerful tone, snatches from that most dole- 
ful air, “‘China.’”’ Up from the meadow below came 
the gurgling chant of the frogs and the shrill assertion 
of the katydid. Fireflies danced and glimmered 
through the dusky twilight, and the air was heavy 
with the fresh fragrant odor which the night damp- 
ness distills from grass, trees, flowers. Mr. Kendall 
said: 

““T guess, Aaron, to-morrow ’ll be as good a time as 
any for you to ride down to South Deerfield and see 
about that yoke of oxen. Jones writes me he’s had 
another offer for them, and wants to know right away 
what I’m going to do about it.” 

“ Waal,’ said Aaron, “I'd as lieves go to-morrer 
as any time.”’ 

“Oh, father,’ burst in all the children at once, 
“can’t we go too? We never went to South Deerfield 
in our lives. Oh, do Jet us go!” 

“Twas going to tell Aaron,’ said Mr. Kendall, “ he 
might take the two-seated wagon, and take you and 
the Whittaker children, if he was a mind to. The 
boys have worked pretty well this summer, and de- 
serve a holiday, I think.” 

Aaron was as pleased to have the children’s com- 
pany as they were to go, and they all started at once 
for Mr. Whittaker’s to arrange the trip, the children 
giving themselves up to the most rapturous discus- 
sons and imaginings about the morrow’s delights. 

The morning dawned warm but pleasant. Before 
the dew was off the grass Aaron, with his wagon load 
of children, was jolting briskly along the road to 
South Deerfield. On the back seat sat Millie, Lois 
and Ralph. The girls were the proud possessors of 
Mrs. Whittaker’s best sun umbrella, any portion of 
whose shade was, however, scornfully rejected by 
Ralph, as a weakness unbecoming a man. 

Roy and Teddy rode on the front seat with Aaron, 
where they commanded a full view of the horses, and 
were able to assist in the driving by carrying the 
whip, holding the reins when Aaron stopped to water 
the horses, etc. Chettie was stowed in promiscuously. 
Sometimes he sat in the girls’ laps, sometimes he stood 
up, holding on to the front seat, sometimes he sat on 
the bottom of the wagon. Once or twice he contrived 
to almost tumble out, going over big jolts in the road; 
and altogether he was regarded by the girls as a de- 
cided responsibility. 

Tom and old Kate, harnessed together, were not 
what would be called a thoroughly well matched 
span. Tom was a large bay horse, Kate a small sorrel, 
with while nose and feet. Old Kate jogged faithfully 
along, head meekly hanging down, never minding the 
freakishness of youth as displayed by Tom, who, head 
and ears up, saw all the suspicious monsters of stones 
and logs beside the road, shied, snorted, and would 
gladly have run away had Aaron and old Kate con- 
sented. The boys admired Tom immensely, and only 
wished old Kate were just like him. 

“T want to see old Deerfield like everything,” said 
Ralph, “because Aaron has told "s so many Indian 
stories that happened there.”’ 

“Ho,” said Roy, who was on this occasion rather 
disposed to give himself the insufferable airs of an old 
traveler, “‘’taint much to see. 'Taint so big as Green- 
field. I’ve been there twice.”’ 

“*T don’t care,” said Ralph, “I’ve been to Coleraine, 
and to Rowe, too; so now.” 

When they rounded the corner, into old Deerfield 
Street, even the children were impressed with the 
beauty of the place. 

“Oh, what big elm trees,” cried Millie. “ And how 
they meet overhead. It’s so cool and shady, it’s just 
like riding through the woods, all the way!”’ 

“Some of these biggest trees must have been here in 
old Indian times, mustn’t they, Aaron?” asked Teddy. 

“ Wa’al, no, I guess not, hardly. Yousee that’s goin’ 
on two hundred year ago or so. They’re pooty old 
trees, though. They’ve seen more'’n one generation of 
folkscome and go. Jestlook at that old feller. Every 
limb would make a big tree, by itself.” 

“This street has seen a good deal of fighting, hain’t 
it, Aaron ?’’ asked Ralph, anxious to get Aaron started 
on Indian reminiscences. 











“Yes, the soil’s all full of Injun arrer heads and 
sech things, and they say the folks over here can go 
out in their door-yards and dig up an Injun skeleton 
any time they’re a mind to. You know this street 
was picketed with big timber pickets, drove down into 
the ground close together. The men folks went out 
day times to work on the medders, but they allers took 
their guns. The old meetin’-house used to stand right 
in the center of this common. On top of it was a 
sentry box. I see the old meetin’-house once, when I 
was a leetle chap.” 

“ Was the sentry box there then? How did it look?” 
asked Teddy. 

“Yes. It was jest aleetle box on top where a man 
could stand on guard, and look off all over the med- 
ders, while the men were to work. Of course he could 
see Injuns hangin’ around when they couldn’t. Then 
he’d give the alarm, and they’d git inside the pickets. 

“Two men used to patrol this street all night long, 
every night, trampin’ up and down the whole length, 
and meetin’ and passin’ each other in the center. 
Uncle Ase has patrolled this street more’n one night. 
Everyone had to take their turn. Boys had to go on 
guard when they wuz sixteen. How'd you boys liked 
to have lived in them days?” 

“ First rate,’’ responded the boys promptly. 

“There was some fun iv being a boy then,” said 
Roy. 

“‘T remember hearin’ Uncle Ase say he never should 
forgit the fust time he had to stand on guard. He 
wuz only jest sixteen year old. One night when he 
wuz eatin’ supper, the man whose bizness it wuz to 
appint the guard, cum in and told Uncle Ase it wuz 
his turn to go on guard that night. Uncle Ase said he 
felt pooty bad. He looked up, and his father wuz 
lookin’ right at him. His father sez, ‘I'll go for you 
to-night, Asa.’ But Uncle Ase wouldn’t let him. He 
wan’t goin’ to back out, and let his father go for him, 
if he did feel a little skeery.” 

“ Did the Indians ever come round while he was on 
guard?” asked Roy. 

*T never heern him tell of butonetime. One moon- 
shiny night, when he got down to the south end of the 
street, he see something black under the shadow of the 
trees he didn’t exactly like the looks of. It wuz so 
dark in under there, he couldn’t make out what it 
wuz. He thought he wouldn’t be in a hurry to shoot; 
he’d wait till he met the other feller on guard, and see 
if he noticed it. They met in the middle of the street, 
and before Uncle Ase had a chance to say anything, 
the other feller sez, sez he: 

“*Did you see anything down there?’ 

“Uncle Ase sez, Yes, he did see something he didn’t 
exactly like the louks on. 

‘** Wa’al,’ sez the other feller, ‘ I see something queer 
thar, too. You’d better look out pooty sharp.’ 

**When Uncle Ase got back to the south end, he see 
the thingagin. It looked like a dog trottin’ up towards 
the pickets in the shade of the trees. A few nights 
afore this, a feller on guard shot acalf, and got tre- 
mendously laffed at about it, so Uncle Ase thought 
he’d hold on and make sartin sure afore he fired. You 
see, he thought if it should turn out to be an Injun he 
could shoot him easy enough afore he could git over 
them pickets. All of a sudden that Injun up and over 
them pickets like a flash, afore Uncle Ase could begin 
to fire.” 

“Then it really wasan Indian. What do you sup- 
pose he was after, Aaron?’ asked Lois. 

‘Oh, he’d slipped in tospy round and see what he 
could find out. They were allers spyin’ around. It 
didn’t do for folks to git keerless. They hed to be on 
the lookout every minit. That’s the way the town 
wuz burned in 1704. The folks had got keerless and the 
sentinels wuz asleep, the snow had drifted over the 
pickets in one place and there wuz a good crust, so the 
Injuns walked right in and fairly killed folks in their 
beds afore they knew what wuz the matter.” 

Below Deerfield street the road turned down into the 
meadows and ran along through the fields unbounded 
by any fence, sometimes close by the river’s bank. 
Tom’s zeal of the early morning had somewhat cooled 
by this time, and he jogged along quite sedately, while 
Aaron told Indian stories, pointed out woodchucks in 
the distance, squirrels scampering up tree trunks, 
birds’ nests in bushes close to the road, and all other 
objects of interest, far and near. The children noticed 
the wild grape vines that tangled so many trees beside 
the road as they drew near South Deerfield. 

“Like’s not, them vines,” said Aaron, ‘are the de- 
scendants of the same grapes that led, so folks tell, to 
the bloody fight that took place right along here a 
piece. You see, the Injuns wuz round pretty thick and 
actin’ ugly, so a lot of soldiers wuz sent up to Hadley 
to help fight ’em, from down East, Boston way. The 
commander at Hadley found he needed more provi- 
sions, between these soldiers comin’ and the folks driv- 
en in every day by the Injuns from the smaller 
settlements outside. A lot of wheat had bin raised on 
Deerfield medders, so Captain Lathrop wuz sent up for 
it with a detachment of eighty men and some teams 
to bring the wheat back in.” 

Here they came in sight of the little brook that runs 
across the north end of South Deerfield’s main street. 

“Whoa!” said Aaron, bringing the horses to a stand 
still. ‘There, you see that brook and the swampy 
ground each side on’t? Wa’al, the fight took plaee 
right here. The swamp wuz wuss in them days, and it 
wuz covered with woods and thick brush then. You 
see, a party of some seven hundred Injuns hed found 
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out Captain Lathrop hed gone up to Deerfield, so they 
picked out this spot and lay in ambush in the woods, 
each side of the trail, waitin’ for him to cum back. 
The trail crossed this brook just where that bridge is 
now. Wa’al, when Captain Lathrop and his men got 
along here, the heavy wagons stuck in this swamp, so 
they unhitched the horses and doubled the teams to git 
the wagons through. The trees all along beside the 
brook were covered with wild grape vines, the grapes 
just ripe. Folks say the soldiers threw down their 
guns, climbed the trees, and went to eatin’ grapes. It 
don’t seem’s if Captain Lathrop would a bin so keer- 
less as that, but he sartainly ought to have thrown out 
scouts when he wuz marchin’ through woods full of 
Injuns. He wouldn’t a bin surprised then. As it wuz, 
fust they knew while they wuz all in this disorder 
crossin’ the brook, the Injuns fell upon ’em, and made 
bloody work enough. Captain Lathrop end his men 
fought tremenjously, and if they’d knowed what wuz 
comin’ and bin in a solid body, most likely they’d ’ave 
held their own. But they wuz scattered everyway, 
behind trees, each man for himself, and the Injuns 
killed all but seven or eight, who contrived to git into 
the woods and escape. Captain Mosely, up at. Deer- 
field, heerd the firin’ and cum right down with his 
men. When they got thar they found the Injuns 
strippin’ and manglin’ the dead. They charged back 
and forth in a solid body, and after sum hard fightin’, 
finally drove the Injuns off.” 

Here they crossed the brook. On the other side 
stood a small monument surrounded by trees. 

“That monument,” said Aaron, “marks the spot 
whar the battle wuz fought. We'll stop and see what 
it says.”’ 

Aaron stopped and sat in the wagon while the chil- 
dren went into the enclosure. Millie read the inscrip- 
tion aloud. It said: 

“On this ground Capt. Thomas Lathrop and eighty- 
four men under his command, including eighteen 
teamsters from Deerfield, conveying stores from that 
town te Hadley, were ambuscaded by about 760 In- 
dians, and the Captain and seventy-six men slain, 
Sept. 18, 1675 (old style). 

‘The soldiers who fell were described by a contempo- 
rary historian as ‘a choice company of young men, 
the very flower of the county of Essex, none of whom 
were ashamed to speak with the enemy in the gate.’ 
“* And Sanguinetto tells you where the dead 

Made the earth wet and turned the unwilling waters red.’ ’’ 

“*Yes,’”’ said Aaron, “this used to be called Muddy 
Brook. They changed its name to Bloody Brook, be- 
cause it ran red with blood durin’ the fight.’’ 

The children gazed almost with awe on the little 
meadow-brook gliding peacefully along under its over- 
hanging grasses. It was hard to realize it had ever 
figured in such bloody scenes. The children staid 
around the monument and brook while Aaron went 
to the house near by, where bis errand took him. 
When he came back, he said: 

“It looks pooty showery off in the west, but I guess 
we can git up to old Deerfield afore it cums down.” 

Aaron touched up the horses and they set off ona 
fine trot, animated by the fact of being homeward 
bound. But the clouds rolled up fast, too. 

*Tt’s no use,” said Aaron, * we shall have to put into 
this barn,’’ and he drove in onto the floor of a barn 
standing beside the road with wide-open doors. The 
black clouds broke, and down came the rain in great 
sheets and floods, turning the road into ariver, rushing 
in white cataracts out of the eave-spouts, sweeping 
down and hopelessly flattening the tall corn in the 
cornfield near by. 

The children stood in the barn door and watched the 
ain awhile; then they explored the barn, wondered 
at and admired a new kind of hens with turbans on, 
patted the nose of a friendly old white horse standing 
in the stable, and then began daring each other to 
walk across some beams running out over the place 
where the pigs were kept, down under the barn. When 
Aaron discovered them at this last dangerous amuse- 
ment he soon stopped it. Then they all realized they 
were very huugry. 

* Wa’al,”’ said Aaron, ‘I'd oughter ’ave brought 
somethin’ to eat. I don’t see why I didn’t hev more 
gumption. But I[ told the folks I should be hum to 
dinner. You can stan’ it I guess, can’t ye? till we git 
up to Deerfield Street, and then [ll buy you sum 
crackers and cheese.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Millie, plaintively, ‘‘don’t seem 
asif I could wait a minute longer. I’m most starved 
now.” All the children echoed this sentiment, and 
Aaron felt in some perplexity. 

The rain had now abated somewhat, and presently 
they saw a man coming out of the house near by, to 
which the barn belonged. He was an old man, with 
white hair, but a cheerful, ruddy face. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said to Aaron. “ Pritty 
paowerful rain we’re a hevin’.”’ 

“Yes,” said Aaron. ‘‘ We hed to put into your barn 
fur shelter.’’ 

“Wa’al, thet’s all right. Naow you jest unhbitch 
them horses, and give’em some oats, and cum along 
into the haouse with them children. My woman sez 
she wants to give them children some bread and 
milk.” 

The children’s faces all brightened. They thought 
what a nice woman this must be. 

“Wa’al,” said Aaron, “the children are pooty hun- 
gry, but seems to me it’s a comin’ down on your folks 
ruther hard, so many of us.” 





“Don’t you say a word about it,” replied the old 
gentleman, heartily. ‘We like children to our house, 
and I hain’t seen sech a nice passel o’ boys and gals, I 
don’t know when. You jest cum right along in, and 
don’t say another word.” 

Thus urged, Aaron could hesitate no longer, and 
they started for the house, Millie keeping close to 
Lois, and relying on her good manners to do the 
proper thing for them all in this emergeucy, while the 
boys hung bashfully in the rear. But no one could 
feel bashful long with good Mrs. Brown, for that was 
the name of the fat, motherly old lady, with the 
beaming, good-natured face, who met them all at the 
back door, shook hands with Aaron, kissed the girls 
and patted the boys’ heads, as if she had known them 
all her life. 

After the children were all seated around the table, 
and supplied with big bowls of bread and milk, Mrs. 
Brown, contemplating them with a look of great 
satisfaction, said: 

**T deciare, father, this duz look like old times. You 
see,’’ she explained to Aaron, “‘ we had seven children, 
four boys and three girls, though we didn’t raise but 
four. Maria and Susan got married and went off, and 
Samuel went out West to live, and John—John was 
the youngest, and he was goin’ to live on the old place 
with us, but he went into the army and was killed at 
Petersburg. Maria lives close by, and she and her 
children cum over often, but the old house feels 
pretty empty sometimes, and it does seem good to see 
a table full of children again.’”’ And Mrs. Brown 
wiped her eyes, and went off into the pantry for a 
new apple pie, some cheese of her own making, and 
some crisp cookies, cut leaf shape and filled with car- 
away seeds; the best cookies, Teddy thought, he ever 
ate in his life. Millie was much shocked because 
Teddy took the third cookey, but Mrs. Brown said: 

“Do let the boy have all he wants. There’s a plenty 
of ’em.” 

Before long the children were all talking as if they 
had known Mr. and Mrs. Brown all their lives. Mrs. 
Brown took the girls into her parlor and showed them 
John’s picture and the sampler she worked when she 
was a little girl, and a wonderful rag mat, made by 
her daughter Susan, representing the old Indian house; 
and Millie borrowed a book full of the most interest- 
ing stories about wolves in Russia. When the rain 
stopped and they started for home again, the boys had 
arranged with Mr. Brown for an exchange of hens’ 
eggs the next spring, and they all promised to visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown again sometime, and Mrs. Brown 
sent her love to Millie’s grandmother Kendall, whom 
it seemed she used to know years ago. And so, with 
the most cordial good-byes on both sides, they drove 
off, the old lady and gentleman standing on the back 
steps, and watching them till out of sight. 

The children all felt much refreshed by the dinner, 
the adventure of making Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s ac- 
quaintance, and their cordiality, and were as wide- 
awake and animated as when they first set out in the 
morning. Then the air was cool and fresh after the 
rain, the dust nicely laid, and the horses quite gay 
from their lunch of oats. Even Aaron caught the 
spirit of the occasion, resolved to forego duty for once, 
and ‘‘make a day of it.”’ 

**T 'spose,’’ he said, ‘I'd oughter to be at hum, bar- 
vestin’ them oats; but ez long’s we’ve hed our dinner, 
and got started, I dunno but we might ez well make a 
day on’t. I should kinder like to look around old Deer- 
field sum myself, and there’s no knowin’ when we 
shall git started agin. We'll stop and see the old Injun 
door, ennyway.”’ 

As they drove up to the Pocumtuck House, where 
the door of the old Indian house is kept, Aaron pointed 
off across the common. 

“Over there,” he said, “right behind the meetin’ 
house, is where the old Injun house used to stand. 
When the Injuns surprised the town, in 1704, they 
burnt every house but this. They kept this to put 
their prisoners in ez they captured ‘em. Then they 
marched ’em off for Canady. This house belonged to 
Capt. John Sheldon. The door was so firmly belted 
the Injuns could’nt break it down. So they hacked 
away at it with their tomahawks till they’d cut a hole 
big enough to run a gun through. Then they stuck a 
gun through and shot Mrs. Sheldon sittin’ up in bed. 
She hed jest woke, and wuz startin’ to git up. The 
bullet thet killed her lodged in the wall behind the 
bed, and stayed there ez long ez the house stood. 
When they tore the house down they saved the door, 
and it’s kep in here.” 

They found the old door in a glass case, fastened 
against the wall of the hall. It was made of heavy 
planks, two thicknesses, fastened with clumsy but 
stout nails, with a similar latch, probably made in En- 
gland. All over it were marks and cuts of the savage 
tomahawk, and in the center the hole of which Aaron 
had told them. This seemed like coming pretty near 
the old Indian times. The children could almost im- 
agine that night of terror, nearly two hundred years 
ago; oneside of this door the flerce savages—the other, 
the trembling, panic-stricken settlers, roused from the 
peace and security of sleep to a horrible death in the 
darkness and confusion of the night. 

“Now,” said Aaron, “ we'll drive down to the old 
buryin’ ground, if you girls have got thick shoes on. 
The grass ’1l be ruther damp after the rain.” 

Tho old graveyard lies back of the town, on what 
used to be the banks of the river. Here they found 
some very old graves, with the quaintest headstones; 





headstones ornamented with death's heads and crosa- 
bones, and other horrible designs, appareptly intended 
to add new terrors to death. The children were the 
most interested in the head-stone of Mrs. Eunice Wili- 
iams, wife of the Deerfield minister at the time the 
town was burned. Aaron had told them about her; 
how the Indians had dragged her from a sick-bed, and 
started to march her on foot through the snow to 
Canada; how, the first day, they killed her little baby 
right before her eyes, and the next day, her strength 
failing as they were ascending a hill in the North part 
of Greenfield, they drove their tomahawks into her 
skull, and left ber dead. Afterwards, people went up 
from Deerfield, found her body, brought it home, and 
buried it here. Her gravestone bore the usual grin- 
ning death’s head, and this inscription: 

“Here lyeth the Body of Mrs. Eunice Williams, the vertu- 
ous & desirable Consort of the Revd. Mr. John Williams, & 
Daughter to ye Revd. Mr. Eleazer and Mrs. Esther Mather of 
Northampton. She was born Aug. 2, 1664, and fell by the rage 
of ye Barbarous Enemy, March 1, 1703-4. 

Prov. 31.28. ‘ Her Children arise up & Call her Blessed.’ ” 

After rambling around here a while, they all set out, 
actually for home this time. Going through Green- 
field village Aaron stopped at a drug store, treated 
them all to soda, and bought them some candy. This 
was the crowning feature of this most remarkable 
day. 

When, having left the Whittakers at their own 
home, they drove into the yard, grandmother, aunt 
Olive, and mother all came out to meet them, and hear 
all about it. Language proved unequal to the occa- 
sion. The children all talked very loud, and all to- 
gether, and it was one jumble of confused sound, 
umong which could occasionally be distinguished the 
words, “‘ Brown, Aaron, Injuns, hens, soda, old door, 
cookies, graveyard,” as Ralph, Teddy, or Millie's voice 
happened to be uppermost for the moment. 

“Well,” exclaimed grandma, in despair, “I guess 
you had a good time, but I can’t make head nor tail of 
it. Who was the woman with the turban on that gave 
you the soda cookies, and did you say you saw.those 
brown hens with the top-knot in the graveyard?” 

This called out, first a burst of loud laughter, and 
then a clearer explanation. Millie summed up the 
whole of this most adventurous day in their lives, by 
saying: 

“Mrs. Brown is the best lady I ever knew, and I do 
love to travel so! I mean to travel lots when I get 
grown up.” 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 131 letters. 
19, 84, 93, 54, 65, 117, 47, 111, 71, was restored to sight by Jesus. 
79, 17, 85, 104, 101, 28, 69, 114, 131, the mother of John the Baptist. 
21, 11, 91, 96, 123, 18, 52, 34, 14, 44, 60, 80, 83, 32, 99, 97, 76, was re- 
stored to life by Jesus. 
81, 106, 80, 66, was a tent-maker. « 
90, 128, 13, 58, 87, was eaten by worms till he died. 
50, 110, 7, 92, 25, 55, 129, a woman “ full of good works.”’ 
57, 86, 20, 94, 15, 27, 70, was stoned to death. 
83, 42, 120, 22, 77, 6,74, was the name of the angel who appeared 
to Zacharias the priest. 
122, 82, 108, 113, 100, 125, 85, 1, 12, the country occupied by the 
nine tribes of Isracl. 
78, 95, 107, 4, 9, 48, 31, 64, 56, 33, 23, 8, 89, 15, was what Christ 
called his disciples, 
117, 119, 130, 41, 12, 29, 85, 86, 75, 16, 3, the relation of Peter’s that 
Christ restored to health. 
46, 24, 94, 2, 109, 53, 85, 45, 116, 78, what we are eommanded not 
to be 
117, 80, 12, 35, 49, 68, 67, 87, 38, 121, 62, “ the least of all seed.” 
57, 73, 10, 89, 43, is to be bound a thousand years. 
116, 128, 102, 77, 63, 116, the mother of Timothy. 
109, 36, 22, 77, 86, 124, 5, the place where Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. 
40, 105, 113, 14, 100, 39, 108, 126, 98, 77, 84, 59, 100, people to whom 
Paul wrote one of his Epistles. 
27, 36, 30, 98, what Christ called himself, 
77, 112, 26, 10, 30, 112, 51, 113, 118, 72, was murdered by Baanah 
and Rechab. 
42, 61, 103, 13, 121, 3, Simon’s brother. 
My whole is one of Christ’s sayings concerning the ap- 
proaching of the Last Day. N. E. J. 
DEFINED POETS. 
1. An instrument for grinding, and a weight. , 
2. To tremble, and a warlike instrument. 
8. Lengthy, and a person. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
1. An animal. F 
2. Where it used to live. ' 
3. What it sometimes takes. 
4. What it sometimes encounters, 
Haney WORTH. 
A Lerrer PUZZLE. 
Two As, two Os, anda V, 
Two Na, two Is, and an E, 
One R, one L, and a C, 
Now there remain two Ds to set down, 
These all name an artist of groat renown. 
De FoRREST. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2. 
Miscellaneous Enigma.— 
* God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 
sss thrusts the thin ng we have prayed for in our face, 
untlet with a gi me t. , Every wish 
ts @aprayer.. with —Aurora Leigh. 
A Crossword Enigma. genaben. 


A Puzzle.— 
ee should to one of these Sour, ends conduce, 
Fer wisdom, piety, delight or use 
Sontence Square Word.— 
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MOULTON'S PORTRAIT OF THE 
AVENGER. 
(From the New York Tribune.] 


F Mr. F. D. Moulton has thrown no new light 
upon the character and conduct of Mr. Beecher, 
he has at any rate succeeded in flooding the figure of 
his friend Tilton in a perfect blaze of illumination. 
And he does not seem to be aware of it either. We 
have known all along—for Tilton himself had told us 
—that the injured husband never felt the necessity of 
avenging his wrongs until Dr. Bacon remarked one 
day that Tilton had offended Mr. Beecher and had 
been forgiven. This was an imputation too grievous 
to be borne, and rather than rest under it Mr. Tilton 
immediately dragged his wife through a pool of filth, 
trampled upon her in public, broke up his own home, 
and destroyed the domestic happiness of a great num- 
ber of innocent and reputable persons. He could for- 
give Mr. Beecher for seducing his wife, and his wife 
for dishonoring her marriage vows, but he could not 
forgive Dr. Bacon for calling him ‘“‘a dog” and ‘the 
creature of Mr. Beecher’s magnanimity.” 

But now Mr. Moulton undertakes to prove that, ad- 
mitting the charges against Mr. Beecher to be true, Til- 
ton is a dog after all. For he tells us that after the 
publication of the letter to Dr. Bacon (which was, so 
to speak, a menace of the bitter war to follow) Tilton 
“pledged himself to peace and final settlement” if 
Mr. Beecher would make from the pulpit the sub- 
stance of a statement drawn up by Mr. Moulton—a 
statement to the effect that the preacher had com- 
mitted ‘an offense against Theodore Tilton,’”’ but ‘‘no 
crime” and that Tilton upon the whole had behaved 
very well. Nor was this all; for after Mr. Beecher 
had refused to make any such declaration, after the 
investigation had fairly begun, after Mrs. Tilton had 
given her testimony and produced, as her husband 
learned, ‘‘a very fine impression,’ we find this Noble 
Avenger drawing up with his own hand a “ Report” 
which he wished the Committee to sign, exonerating 
and praising everybody, and dismissing the scandal as 
a trifling dead and gone misunderstanding not worth 
revival! And the Report finished with the following 
remarkable words: 

The Committee are of the opinion, based on the testimony 

submitted to them, that no unprejudiced court of inquiry 
could have reviewed this case as thus presented in person by 
its principal figures without being strikingly impressed with the 
moral integrity and elevation of character of the parties ; and 
accordingly the Committee cannot forbear to state that the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Theodore Tilton and Mrs, Til- 
ton (and in an especial manner the latter) must and should 
receive the increased sympathy and respect of Plymouth 
Church and congregation. 
* This was neither more nor less, in plain English, 
than a proposal to concur in the acquittal of Henry 
Ward Beecher, provided the Committee would give 
their signatures to a very handsome eulogy upon Theo- 
dore Tilton, written by himself. And it makes it per- 
fectly clear that the object which Tilton pursued in 
this affair was not the punishment of an adulterer, nor 
vengeance for an outraged home, nor the purification 
of a desecrated church, but simply his own glorifica- 
tion. Ashe had used the Bowen letter to force the 
settlement of his claim for. damages, so he seems to 
have been disposed to use the Bacon letter to force a 
certificate of “ moral integrity and elevation of char- 
acter’ from Plymouth Church, 

It is rather curious to find Mr. Tilton, a short time 
after the failure of this scheme for a collusive verdict, 
declining to. held any further communication with the 
Committee, on the ground that they were “Mr. 
Beecher’s friends, appointed by himself, expected to 
act in his behalf, holding secret sessions, having no 
power to compel witnesses, and giving no opportunity 
for the opposite side to cross-examine such as volun- 
tarily appear,” and because their verdict, if they ren- 
dered one, ‘could not possibly be based on the full 
facts.” This is the most stupendous humbug of the 
age. 








MR. 


THOMAS K. BEECHER ON HIS BROTHER. 
{From the Elmira Gazette.) 

“Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, whose letters have proved so in- 

jurious to his brother's reputation.’’—The Graphic, Sep. 1. 

ETURNING to the world from a month of 

quietness in the woods, I find that a confidential 
letter of mine, written as a sequel to a confidential and 
Startling conversation with a much loved but, as I 
think, deluded sister, has been by successive breaches 
of trust allowed to transpire and become public prop- 
erty. 

The intent of this letter appears sufficiently upon the 
face of it. It aimed to caution and if possible dissuade 
my sister from a costly act of fanaticism. It was writ- 
ten without other knowledge of facts than what had 
been stated to me by her; and by her were sincerely 
believed. In writing to her, therefore, to avoid con- 
troversy, the truth of her allegations was assumed or 
at least not questioned. Assuming them to be true, 
the letter exhorted her to be faithful to her own con- 
victions, true to her friend, but at the same time to be 
extremely cautious as to ber conduct, based as it 
seemed likely to be upon the most untrustworthy evi- 
dence. 





Since the year 1854 I have not been permitted as 
much as two hours in all of earnest conversation with 
my honored brother Henry Ward. We have been both 
of us too busy to find time for the visits which I at least 
hungered for. Norcan I recall any occasion whatever 
on which we discussed or even alluded to the subjects 
—marriage, divorce, the family, the relation of the 
sexes, female suffrage,—or any phase whatever of these 
questions delicate or dirty which are now pushing up 
through the scum of general discontent and demand- 
ing attention. 

Clearly, therefore, I am not now and never have 
been a witness competent to testify as to my brother’s 
views and tendencies upon these latter-day questions. 

The divergences of view between my brother and my- 
self, to which the letter alludes, and which have pre- 
vented a hearty coSperation between us, were of a kind 
which, when known, redound to his credit in popular 
esteem, and to my disgrace—demonstrating him a wise 
man and mea fool. He, an enthusiastic lover of free- 
dom; a believer_in the nobility of human nature; a 
prophet of progress, purity and happiness; an instant 
and urgent anti-slavery man; a promoter of free 
thougbt and free speech in all directions; an ingrained 
and thorough-paced, hopeful, cheerful, American citi- 
zen, accepting the Declaration of Independence and 
a manifest destiny of glory. I, in contrast, penetrated 
by a mournful conviction that human nature is essen- 
tially corrupt and moribund, and except as guided, 
taught, governed and enlivened, tends to evil and dis- 
aster continually; that of all woes freedom is the 
most comprehensive; that the slave is better off than 
the master; that the oppressed are better off than 
the oppressors; that the cry of progress is a delusion; 
that men need government, rebuke, humility; aud 
that until men are broken in spirit through prolonged 
despair they are not in position to receive the king- 
dom of heaven as very little children, and thrive by 
what they receive and by what is done for them of 
God. He, in short, looks upon every great popular 
movement as a tide obeying a divine guidance; and 
he makes haste to go with it. I look upon the same 
movement as a strong delusion of the Adversary— 
the Prince of this world—which shall deceive, were it 
possible, the very elect; and accordingly I shrink back 
from it, and caution all with whom I have influence 
against being carried away by it. 

Once and only once have we in practical affairs 
worked together, and that was for the preservation of 
the Upion and the maintenance of constitutional gov- 
ernment, 

These divergences of view are fundamental. They 
are to his credit as a popular leader, and to my costly 
discredit. 

Of his personal truth, purity, honor and piety, I have 
never had for a moment a doubt that was based upon 
any trustworthy information. Many things have been 
told me with such an air of truth that they have stag- 
gered me and filled me with fear and forebodings, 
which I suppose I bave shared with thousands of the 
best of my fellow men; and, with them stiil, I ac- 
knowledge a profound relief when the man in question 
stands forth and denies all fault of whatever kind save 
that which impeaches his sagacity and discretion only. 

Ilearn by The Nation [New York] (for I have read 
incredibly little) that the late “‘trial by newspaper” 
of my brother results in an issue of veracity between 
him and Mrs. Tilton on the one side, and Mr. Tilton 
and Mr. Moulton on the other. This being so, I hasten 
to put on record most gratefully, that I know of noth- 
ing whatever, past or present, that hinders me from 
giving to my brother the most implicit, contented and 
loving credence; and to say, finally, that any use of 
my letter to his disadvantage is a renewal of the indis- 
creet if not dishonorable acts by which alone it became 
public property at the first. T. K. B. 

Evmrirma, Sep. 2, ’74. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS VS. INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 
{From Old and New.) 


E hear so much said about the “‘rights of 

the public,”’ that one is forced to ask whether 

he himself have any rights at all. What are the rights 
of the private citizen? 

The “ fifteen dollars a week’ men, as Mr. Parton has 
happily taught us to call those penny-a-liners who 
prefer to call themselves ‘‘ Bohemians,” tell us every 
now and then that the “ public’ has a right to know 
this or that which happens to be necessary to making 
up the sensation of the hour. . . . All this mayor 
may not be true. But, as we said before, one is tempt- 
ed to ask, meanwhile, whether he himself have any 
rights which, as Judge Taney puts it, a white man can 
be bound to respect. Or do we all live out of doors, 
ready at any moment to be made a spectacle in the 
great hippodrome of the world, if the spectators choose 
to call for us as the gladiators of the hour? 

Because, at the command of the nation, a man leads 
his troops under fire in storming a battery, and dies as 
he rushes on, as he knew he would do, it does not fol- 
low that he must blow out his brains because the vote 
of a debating club or the general sense of a sewing 
society concludes that he stands in the way of the 
comfort of the neighborhood. Of course not. And 
for the same reasons, because a man must tell, and 
means to tell, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, when he is on a witness-stand, when he 
is questioned by the authorized servant of the state, it 
does not foliow that he may be catled upon to tell it by 





any impertinent jackdaw whom he meets in a street- 
car or in the common room of a hotel. Yet it is just 
here that the obliquity and even the blindness of the 
new school of manners come in. A man has only to put 
up asign and say heis a “ detective,” withoutany war- 
rant from magistrate, Governor, President, or any- 
body, and he really supposes that he is a servant of the 
state, to be respected as such, instead of being what he 
is—a person engaged in a very hazardous, disreputa- 
ble, and illegal business. And so a man has only to 
buy a few pounds of type and establish a newspaper ; 
nay, has only to hire himself out to somebody who has 
done this and then he shall take the airs of aservant of 
the ** public ”’ indeed, shall ask questions, demand an- 
swers, and in general take impertinent liberties as in 
the public service; and, like the other, this man really 
supposes, or seems to suppose, that he is a servant of 
the * public,’’ when he is really a person engaged in a 
very hazardous business of private adventure. 


NATIONAL OR SECTARIAN EDUCATION. 
(From the Christian Standard.] 

RESIDENT WHITE, of Cornell University, 

is out in clear and bold opposition to President 
Elliott, of Harvard, and President McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, on the question of a National University. He 
takes decided ground in favor of such a university. 
He makes a fierce onslaught upon what he calls the 
“sectarian '’ schemes of education—the denominational 
colleges and universities of this country, for their fee- 
bleness, incompetency, and inefficiency, and pro- 
nounces them, as a reliance for the future educational 
wants of the country, a broken reed. Denominational 
rivalries are so numerous and irrepressible that there 
can be no adequate combination of means for building 
up institutions properly equipped for thorough and 
comprehensive culture; there must ever be, under 
such management, a frittering away of resources in 
vain attempts to sustain weak and scrawny schools 
with big names and narrow resources. .. . 

Mr. White’s discussion is purely from a secular pomt 
of view, and can have but little weight with us as a 
people, committed as we are to the necessity of the 
Bible as the basis of all culture. To us, his glowing 
description of the magnificent resources and mighty 
work of German schools and universities is offset by 
the sad fact communicated a few weeks back by our 
German correspondent, that the educated young men 
of Germany are, 2lmost without exception, infidel. 

There is no alternative; we must, to be truc to our 
principles, build up and patronize institutions of our 
own. Sectarianism stands in the way. Much that 
Mr. White says is painfully true. If Protestants would 
unite, as they ought to, on purely Christian ground, 
this reproach would be speedily wiped out, and we 
could present to the world educational enterprises 
equal to any in comprehensiveness and efficiency, and 
superior to allin moraland religious fruitage. As it 
is, we must do the best we can. As a people, we should 
guard against the feebleness and inefficiency that must 
inevitably result from attempts to build up too num- 
erous colleges, and combine our means on a few, well 
located to meet the general want. On these we should 
concentrate our liberality and our patronage until we 
make them what they ought to be, before undertaking 
new enterprises. Our popular ideas of endowment, 
and of the range of studies, would do for respectable 
academies, but they are contemptibly meager when 
applied to colleges and*universities such as this age 
needs, and such as we must contend against in the race 
for public favor. What we call colleges and univer- 
sities are not what the educated world of to-day will 
accept and honor as such; nor can they be what they 
ought to be on their present limited endowments and 
patronage. We must increase many fold our liberality 
and our conceptions of the educational wauts of tls 
present and the future. 








SOUL CULTURE. 
(From the Methodist Recorder.] 


O many works to do, so many things to think 
about, 50 many exigencies tS avoid, n0 wonder 
that the soul becomes heavy with its clayey accretions, 
and must struggle to pull itself up and loose from the 
material. It needs the calm and assurance of spiritual 
heights to establish its strength, and reaffirm its prom- 
ised joys. It is capable of the largest and gladdest 
activities, and feels circumscribed and restless on any 
low plane of action or development where these are 
abridged. 

Consequently, all exercises which tend to spiritualize 
men’s lives without interrupting their legitimate work, 
will be advantageous, and a movement in the direction 
of broader and healthier soul-culture. Blending the 
spiritual meaning with the material expression,— 
evolving the higher from the lower use,—this is an 
achievement which seems to indicate the Divine order. 
ing. The snatch of a hymn caught between the pauses 
of labor; the silent influence of eloquent surrounding: 
to arrest and woo the thoughts when the mind may 
unbend itself for a moment from care,—the suggested 
graces of a spray of flowers, or a beautiful picture, for 
instance; the instant obeyance of the divine impul- 
sions; these, and a thousand more things might realize 
for the soul a higher and more satisfactory develop- 
ment. Are we understood? More spiritual insight to 
the uses and possibilities of life, with its labor and ite 
rest, its sorrow and its joy, its happenings and it 
hopes, —tbis is what we mean. 
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NATIONAL NORMAL & L. 


LEBANON, WARREN Ct 
TS Principal, Mr. A. Holb' olds 
that the mutual influence of the sexes 


is a necessary factor in the normal devel- 
opment of either sex; and that without 
it no such results could be reached as are 
witnessed there. This school, whose av- 
erage attendance this year will exceed 
six beudeed, and its annual enrollment 
sixteen hundred, has no code of rules 
whatever for its government; and yet 
the order and diligence of its pupils ex- 
cel anything I have ever witnessed else- 
—- under any form of rules and dis- 
cipline. 


f course, the intermingli of the 
sexes in classes, in boardin in 
free walks, in botanical an ical 


excursions, and miscellaneous exercises, 
with no restraints, save the ordinary 
usages of propriety, is not the only rea- 
son wh Ositive law can be laid aside 
there; ut this is an essential condition 
without which the government would 
prove a failure. 

The — observed in the manage- 
ment are as follows: j 

1. That the ular exercise of school 
duty can be made sufficiently attractive 
and exciting to secure diligenceand order 
without the usual extraneous measures, 
prizes and honors, degrading marks and 
suspension or expulsion. 

2. That com ry regulations are _ 
tent, chiefly in producing idleness, dis- 
order and dissipation. 

3. That right action can only be secured 
by winning the free choice of students 
toward worthy objects. ! 

Working with these principles,’ and 
with confidence in the necessary natural 
relations in the sexes, Mr. Holbrook has 
succeeded in building up an institution 
of which any State may be proud. 

The curriculum laid down in the ¢ata- 
logue for a course of two years and a- 
half is equal in extent to that of our 
colleges for five or six years, includin 
the preparatory. The thoroughness o 
the training is evidenced by the excep- 
tional success of its graduates in all the 
professions, law, preaching, teaching, 
engineering, etc. 

Thousands of young persons of both 
sexes who have not completed the full 
course, and yet have been aroused by the 
spirit of the school, are found as earnest 
aud successful workers in every reputa- 
ble business (chiefly in teaching) in all 
parts of the country. In fact, it is 
through the influence of students thus 
engaged that the school has attained to 
its present magnitude and reputation. 

All the exercises of the school are en- 
tirely voluntary. The teachers rely ex- 
clusively on their own ingenuity and tact 
for arousing a controlling interest and 
energy in their studies. The results are 
surprising. The students, with scarcely 
an exception, work with a will, and ac- 
complish an amount of study, culture 
and discipline which is pronounced in- 
credible aud impossible by most college- 
bred men. 

The teachers all believe that the pres- 
ence of both sexes in a class is a necessary 
condition for its highest enthusiasm and 
success. ‘ 

The visitor is struck with the general 
healtb, vigor and cheerfulness of all the 
students, and especially that of the youn 
ladies; and is assured = parties, tha 
the large majority of the female pupils 
improve in physical energy and personal 
appearapce from the time they enter 
here, notwithstanding the constant strain 
— they so cheerfully accept and en- 

ure. 

Prof. Huxley, in a recent letter on the 
physical disabilities of women, says: 

“TI believe nothing would tend so ef- 
fectually to get rid of these creations of 
idleness, weariness and that ‘ overstimu- 
lation of the emotions,’ as a fair share of 
healthy work, directed toward a definite 
object, combined with an equally fair 
share of healthy play, during the years 
of adolescence; and those who are best 
acquainted with the acquirements of an 
average medical practitioner will find it 
hardest to bei:eve that the attempt to 
reach that standard is likely to prove 
exhausting toan ordinary intelligent and 
we ucated young woman.” 

The experience of Mr. Holbrook’s sys- 
tem of conducting an educational! insti- 
tution testifies to the truth of this opin- 
ion. In their studies, students find their 
‘fair share of work.” In passing: from 
building to building for recitations, and 
to and from their various boarding places 
they are constantly meeting their fellow- 
students, and, —-_ they have but 
little time to gossip, their frequent ex- 
change of greetings, in a few hurried 
words, is a great rest to their minds. 
These, and the walks and miscellaneous 
exercises before referred to, and an occa- 
sional reunion, furnish the “ fair share of 
healthful play,” spoken of by Prof. Hux- 
ley. Then they are not subject to any 
humiliating and discou ng restrictions 
on account of their sex. Instead of a 
constantly reminded of the misfortune o: 
being women, they are tr with 
proper regard, taught to them- 
selves, and encouraged to pursue any 
course of study they may choose. This 
aleo tends to keep them cheerful, and 
cheseeuluens is a great promoter of 
\ The principles and usages of the insti- 
tution are way Sally presented in the 
Catal as al the expenses in detail. 

e the time req for any given 
purpore in education is legs than that 


poet by other institutions, the ex- 

enses are uced to the least possible, 

— dollars per week covering every- 
ng. 

It can not be said this institution is an 
ephemeral affair, which will soon go 
down. Commencing with less than a do- 
zen foreign pupils nineteen years ago, 
every year has witnessed an increased at- 
tendance, corresponding to the increased 
facilities and the successful improve- 
ments in management and ‘discipline 
which are being continually introduced. 
—Cincinnati Daily Gazctte. - 





** In the purchase of Advertising, asin all pur- 
chases, experience proves that the Brest is the 
MO8T ECONOMICAL. 


HINTS TO ADVERTISERS. 


HERE is aright way and a wrong 

way todoeverything. This is nota- 

bly true in advertising. Many a man has 

thrown away all his capital in foolish ad- 

vertising; and many another has made 

alittle go a great way by judicious ad- 
vertising. 

An advertisement is meant to catch the 
public eye; therefore it should be skill- 
fully made, not crowded, but clear and 
to the point. Its object is to give in- 
formation, at the least possible cost, to 
the greatest possible number of people. 
For this reason, journals gauge (or pre- 
tend to) their advertising rates per line 
according to their circulation, and ad- 
vertisers pay (or are supposed to) the 
highest prices to the paper of widest cir- 
culation. 

“ But everybody knows that,” you say. 
Perhaps so, but people don’t always act 
as if they knew it. For instance, the 
circulation of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Christian Union is more than twice as 
large as that of any other weekly re- 
ligious newspaper, and three or four or 
five times as large as most of them; but 
it does not pretend to charge rates pro- 
portionately as high, so that the Chris- 
tian Union meets the highest exaction 
of the advertiser, and reaches the greatest 
number of people at least expense. 

For its “circulation” is a real, actual 
edition for paying subscribers; that pa- 
per does not carry a long list of dead 
snbscriptions in order to make up a large- 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists. 

Advertisers can thus easily see that 
they get their money’s worth. The rigid 
care exercised to keep out of the col- 
umns of the Christian Union everything 
of an objectionable character, and to 
favor everything which tends to elevate, 
or help, or enrich the daily life of the 
Family, makes this paper a favorite both 
with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and best houses of the country 
are its strongest and best friends. They 
have tested the value of the paper. Here 
are one or two specimens of how thcy 
feel and write: 


The great seedsmen, B. K. Bliss & Co., 
having condensed all their advertising 
into twenty-five first-class weeklies, re- 
ligious and secular, say: 


“The Christian Union has been gaining 
steadily and rapidly. Yesterday, for instance, 
out of a hundred letters, twenty-three named 
the Christian Union—nearly a fourth of the 
whole.” 


Peter Henderson & Co., another im- 
portant house in the same line, write: 


“In a test of two weeks we find that the 
Christian Union bas proved the best advertis- 
ing medium. We advertise in about twenty 
leading papers, some of them claiming over 
100,000 circulation, but find that more than 
one-fifth of our applications state that our ad- 
vertisement was seen in the Christian Union." 


J. C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
inserted a two-page advertisement of his 
Steam Washers in the Christian Union, 
says on ordering a second insertion: 


“TI repeat this card because my first inser- 
tion has paid me 500 per cent.” 


tising Agency writes: 


“Tt is a noticeable fact that our customers 
who advertise in the ‘ Union’ once always want 
it on their list.” ; 





S. M. Pettengill & Co.’s Boston Adver- | with 


And testimony of like character is con-. 
stantly accumulating. 

The Advertising Rates, with the liberal 
discounts for repeated insertions, may 
be learned from J. B. Forp & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York, publishers of the pa- 
per. 





Financial. 








From Monday, Sept. 7, to Saturday, 
Sept. 12. 


Wall Street, etc.—This week the main features 
of interest have been in connection with a decline 
in Foreign Exchange and a continued improve- 
ment in the prices offered at the Stock Exchange: 
The commercial world is divided in opinion, cer- 
tain branches of trade feeling confident of the fu- 
ture, and others complaining of dullness. It may 
be noted that our leading dry-goods merchant, 
Mr. Stewart, has taken advantage of the state 
of the European market to buy very exten- 
sively abroad, anticipating, of course, a brisk 
fall and winter trade at home. Cotton and 
breadstuffs are somewhat depressed, and large 
bolders are not disposed to proclaim aloud 
their hopes for a better state of things, what- 
ever their inward convictions may be. Money is 
abundant on call,and commercial paper sells for 6 
@ 7% per cent. for prime names, with lower rates 
for exceptional cases. {Cable adviees from London 
announce a gain of bullion in the Bank of En- 
gland, and no change in the di t rate. 

Government Bonds.—Inactivity is still the 
rule in the market, with somewhat easier prices 
in consequence, and because of the low gold rate. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 





Se oye. Cope. 7. Sept. Sept 


5a, funded cp ’81, 1125 112% 112% 112% 112% 112K 
68. .Teg....... "S1,1173g 17% LNT WNT 17% LIT 
68, CP ....0006 "81, 11834 1183 118% 118% 118K 118 

6s 5-208, cp...."62, 112% 1124 12% 112% 112 = 112% 
68 5-! c 64,1155 115% 115% 115% TI5Y 115% 


6s 5208; cp...65 Ge IGE ee 116% 116% les 

6e 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 116% 11634 116% 1164 W164 115% 

6s 5-208, cp...’67, Li74g 1N7%sC«d‘T sds 117 

- 768, TK «WT% LIT 117% Nis TK 

5s 10-408 reg...... 100% 110% Ill ih 10% 110% 
: WX 11% 11% 1X Ils 1K 

§s currency ..... 117% «Tse sk Ts 117% 

Geld.—There is not just now much cash gold 
available for use, and the market is without ac- 
tivity. At the Treasury sale the bids amounted to 
$3,691,000 for the million sold. 

The highest quotations of gold for the week with 
the corresponding values of legal tenders were as 
follows: 

Says. Cent. a Gest. Sort. oo. 
SO ccsiccmeness 108% 300% 108% 109% 109 109 
Legal Tenders. .91.11 91.11 91.00 91.11 91.11 91. 

State Bonds.—Business very light. Virginias 
being most in demand. Tennessees have been 
weaker on account of certain political rumors said 
to be without foundatior. 

Reilroad Bonds.—A better demand has lately 
developed, with an encouraging advance in some 
of the trustworthy denominations. 

Stocks, etc.—Prices have tended upward, 
with considerable general activity. Railroad 
earnings for August were not very encouraging. 
The total was $6,120,485 against $6,493,557 for the 
same month last year. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week : 

Sept. Bent. Bent. Best. . y Cont. 


N.Y.C.4H.E... WOM 104% 104K 104% IKK 104% 






Harlem........- 127 126% 12634 26% 
Brie.....c.cceres BMY MK BUN 24% B44 B44 
Lake Shore..... 74 yi) 75% «(Tbk 4% = «=T4& 
Wabash......... 2% 8B 3 BK BE BK 
Northwestern.. 37% 37% 374 37% 38 36 
do pref.... 55% _57 56% 55% Sy HK 
Rock Island....100% 101% 101% Wi% Wis 101 
ie pee hig BAG 4 34 33% 82% 
pref...... 52% 53 iM 52x 5234 52% 
Ohio & Miss... 4X 2% 24% Ys 2% MK 
Central of N.J.104 104% 103 104% =104}4 104g 
Del., L. & W....108% 108% 108% 109 108% «109 
Han & St. Jos.. 2% 2 24% 2s 2% 2 
Cnion Pacific.. 30% 31 30% 81% BLY 33% 
Panama..... ... ee ms yr} OK ss] 1s 
stern UnTel 7 7 
Pacific ee 49% 49% 486 48% BK 
106 cece 
U. 8. Ex........ @ % 8 y 
Wells, Fargo 7% 7% 8 


Forcign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 


60 days. 
London prime bankers.. 4.83;,@4.84 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bond 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by persona! “spection by one 
of the firm. In many years business have never 
losta dollar. We y the intere«: promptly semi- 
ork drafts. luring the panic 


3 days 
4.8534@4.86 








annually in New 


when all other securities lagged our farm mort- | ¢ 


es were d promptly. We cet funds from the 
Atlantic othe Eiissour: river, «nd may be able to 
refer to parties of your uv'ntance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 3% & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have opened an IMMENSE 8TOCK of 


French Merinos 


of their own make in ALL GRADES and CHOICE 
VARIETY OF SHADES, at lower prices than ever 
before offered. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT of the LATEST 
MAKES of all wool 


GRAY AND BROWN 


Mixed Fabrics 


For POLONAISES and Costumes. 





REAL 
Camel’s Hair Cloths 


In the NEWEST SHADES and DESIGNS. 





A LARGE DISPLAY of 


Dress Coods 


At 25c., 2c., and 3c. per yard. The greatest bargains 
ever offered. 


Tycoon Reps 


In ELEGANT CASHMERE DESIGNS. 








FINE ALL WOOL 


Scotch Plaids, 


8 inches wide, from $1.50 upward. 

SCOTCH PLAID POPLINS at Wc. per yard, for- 
merly 65c. 

100 pieces All Wool DIAGONAL, choice colors, 
at Sc., worth 65c. 


They also present one of the Largest and Best 
Assorted Stocks of 


Domestic and Foreign 
PRINTS 


Ever offered, from 10c. per yard upward. 





200 pieces Choice Styles in 


Cinghams 


At 2c. per yard, 


SPECIAL. 


The EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS pre- 
sented by the recent provisions of the Postal law, and 
the facilities of the Post-Office Department for the 
careful transportation and prompt delivery of pare 
cels not exceeding four pounds in weight, will en- 
able our FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS and STRANGERS to 
purchase Dress Patterns, Shawls, Suits, and Dry 
Goods of every variety of style, quality, and make 
at the lowest rates and have them forwarded at 
comparatively 


Small Expense. 


The minimum quantity is two ounces, for which 
2 cents is charged, ard for every additional tivo 
ounces and fraction of the same 1 cent extra is added. 





SAMPLES forwarded on application. All orders 
will receive immediate attention. 





Broadway. Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 








TANTED AGENTS.—Worthy the special 
notice of old and experienced canvassers. 
“COLE’S VOYAGE OF LIFE,’’—line cogrerian= 
child ,» youth, manhood, old age. Sold by sube- 
seriptios galy. Price reduced to suit the times. 
Nothing like t ever offered to So Anes pub- 


lie. an dress, B. 
B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 


57 60 AGENTS’ PROFITS PER 
© WEEK. Will prove it or forfeit 
New articles just patented. mples sent 

free to all. Address W. H. CHIDEST 
267 Broadway, New York. 


QEND YOUR PRODUCE TO 

J. PALMER STRONG, 
Commission Merchant, 461 Greenwich Street. 
New York. Will receive the highest price and 
prompt returns. Marking plate furnished free. 














Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evening 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dullars. 
Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Money deposited now will bear interest from 
October 1. 
G. §. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


$10, $20, $50, $100. 


Stock privileges,in small or large amounts on 
members of New York Stock Exc 
at lowest market rates on Lake Shore, 
Rock I — ee 1 '™ 
ow money is m * 
Hf ble statisti al infor ti sent free to 
all who desire to specu’ » 
TUMBRIDGE & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St., New York 


EARNINGS 


OF THE 


Central Pacific Railroad Company 


For the month of August, 1874........... 
-. “ .“ 1873 sd 














“ Ty ” 


1872 ad 
Earnings first eight monthe, 1874.......... 11,903 
- = = * 1B7B.. 00000. eos 8,791,582 


VBR. seveseees 8,062,755 





“ “« Lad J 








LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, 


10 Pine 8t., New York, and London, England, buy 
and sell Northern Pacific and other defaulting 
Railroads. Draw Bills of Exchange, negotiate 
first-class State, City, and Railroad Securitics. 
Transact a General Banking business. 
Interest allowed om Deposits. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Cheeks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. " 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS oa 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 
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Scientific and Sanitarp. 


THE OLD DEBATE. 


HE most recent sensation with respect to sci- 
ence is furnished by the addresses of Professors 
Tyndall and Huxley, at the Belfast meeting of the 
British Association. Of these, the former is the more 
significant, though both betray the well-known intel- 
lectual vigor and fearlessness of their authors. This 
bravery of opinion, indeed, seems to American eyes & 
little overdone. The usual courtesy, good nature aud 
candor of Tyndall and Huxley is somewhat marred by 
their too frequent allusions to intellectual persecution 
and displays of intellectual bravery. If anybody asks 
either of them to be false to the deductions of science, 
or toshrink from avowing that which he believes to 
be true, it must be a mentor unworthy of attention. 
The fact is that both Tyndall and Huxley have taken 
anxious pains to distinguish themselves from the bare 
materialists, if such there be, and from the old- 
fashioned atheists. The recent address of the former 
is quite as much a defense as a challenge; and indeed, 
we find it difficult to see in his very clear and in- 
teresting survey of the subject any marks of an irrep- 
arable breach between his position and that of the 
Christian disciples of science. We can accept his state- 
ment as true, so far as it goes, if we accept_his defini- 
tions. He “discerns in that Matter, which we in our 
ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed rever- 
ence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with oppro- 
brium, the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life.” What is the materialism thus enunci- 
ated? In the first place, Professor Tyndall frankly 
confesses that to obtain this view, he ‘* prolongs the 
vision backward across the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence’; that is, the view, whatever it 
means, is not science, but faith or fancy. In the second 
place, he explains it by enunciating the extreme 
idealism of Mill, Kant, Fichte and Berkeley, according 
to which our only evidence of matter is our own sub- 
jective sensation, and the universe is an apparition of 
the mind, and then by apparently adopting the view 
of Herbert Spencer, that ‘‘ our states of consciousness 
are mere symbols of an outside entity which produces 
them and determines the order of their sensation, but 
the real nature of which we can never know.”’ “In 
fact,’ he says, ‘‘the whole process of evolution is the 
manifestation of a power absolutely inscrutable to the 
intellect of man.’”’ Attaching to the word ‘‘know’”’ the 
exclusive sense of scientific knowledge, in which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall uses it, Christian philosophers would 
find in their Christianity no obstacle to the acceptance 
of these statements of a very old and quite insoluble 
antithesis—the opposition of the Ego and the non-Ego. 
In like manner, if we adopt his definition of matter 
as not the matter pictured by Democritus and defined 
for generations in our text-books, what is the startling 
novelty of his equation: Matter plus the promise and 
potency of life = the creation of life? In fact, Profes- 
sor Tyndall has conferred an important service upon 
the public (rather than upon the circles of thorough 
thinkers, to whom his proposition will seem to lack 
novelty) by demonstrating that an honest and candid 
* materialist’? cannot formulate his conception of the 
universe without going beyond the‘experimental phys- 
ical evidence, and inevitably leaving a place for God. 
In this ultra-physical realm, his only argument can 
be, “I have not seen Him ’’—a negative and extra- 
judicial opinion of little weight to those who by the 
testimony of their own moral consciousness have felt 
Him and communed with Him. The wonder is, that 
after so clearly stating the insoluble mystery and the 
unsatisfactory incompleteness of rational materialism, 
and showing that the philosophical conceptions under- 
lying it are based on definitions of words, Professor 
Tyndall should be deemed by anybody to have seri- 
ously assailed the foundations of religion or of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is quite true that he rejects the so-called historical 
basis of Christianity, and the dogmas which rest upon 
that. But this is a branch of the subject which he has 
never attempted to discuss, except so far as miracles 
are concerned. Scriptural criticism or exegesis is not 
his business, and he does not attemptit. The use of the 
Bible to hinder free inquiry and oppose the discov- 
eries of science he heartily condemns; and so do we 
condemn it, just as we condemn the use, in the same 
spirit and for the same purpose, of Aristotle. The 
spirit of indolent and obstructive conservatism is not 
peculiar to the church. But the thing before us is an 
alleged assault upon Christianity from the standpoint 
of philosophy; and the thing we discover is that the 
alleged assailant first lays down the weapon with which 
he is most familiar, and steps beyond the ground of 
experimental science—and strikes no blow, after all. 

We trust this address will be widely read. Its great 
clearness and ability, no less than its dignity and sus- 
tained eloquence, render it a masterpiece. Nor can we 
pronounce it deficient in candor, though there is a par- 
tiality of view involving some ivjustice, in the deserip- 
tion of the opposition between ecclesiasticism and sci- 
ence. Others besides ecclesiastics have been bigots; 
and others besides infidels have been brave, free think- 
ers, Moreover, the eulogies of Darwin, Spencer und 
Huxley are scarcely couched in the judicial tone at- 
fected elsewhere in the address; nor are the views of 
aneient philosophers justly presented by selecting from 











them the sometimes vague analogies with modern 
speculations which they present. This process re- 
minds us of what we often see in lawsuits and other 
discussions about mechanical inventions. Nothing is 
commoner than the attempt to bring forward as the 
father of a great idea in mechanics some ancient wor- 
thy who vaguely and at hap-hazard, as it were, put 
forward phrases that seem to cover it, or who, in some 
entirely mistaken and fruitless quest, crossed the path 
of it. 

But discounting all these defects—and they are such 
as any single, short address, giving a single, special 
view, might be expected to show—we must pronounce 
Prof. Tyndall’s address a powerful and interesting re- 
vival of the old, old debate; the story without an end, 
except for those who have risen by personal experi- 
ence to the heights from which the whole endless circle 
may be seen at once. 

Prof. Huxley’s lecture on the automatic life of ani- 
mals is even more attractive as.a brilliant scientific 
contribution to literature. We cannot further con- 
sider it at present; but we note that here, too, the 
difference between the heterodox speaker and any or- 
thodox listener is one of definition. Animals and men, 
says the Professor, are conscious automata, ‘ ‘Why 
not?’ said the March hare.” 











DIAMONDS. 


HE Scientific American broaches the follow- 
ing theory as to the origin of diamonds. We give 
it verbatim: 

** A constant product of volcanic action we know to be car- 
bonic acid gas, which contains the basis of the diamond com- 
bined with oxygen—a gas capable of being liquefied by the 
pressure of a column of water less than fourteen hundred 
feet high, and the ancient South African Sea was several 
times that depth. We know that this same gas is frequently 
imprisoned in the soft mud of stagnant pools, where it lies 
unabsorbed, escaping as bubbles when the mud is disturbed. 
It is not unreasonable to assume that the less energetic dis- 
charge of this gas from the heated depths below the sea-bed 
might be stopped in the muddy filling of the vents, where, 
liquefied by the pressure of the superincumbent water, it 
might remain until deprived of its oxygen by some process 
of Nature’s chemistry, leaving the free carbon to crystallize 
as the sparkling gem so eagerly sought for by the miner. 

“This, of course, isa mere hypothesis, for we know of no 
process by which the oxygen could be so withdrawn; but in 
every other respect the supposition is based on known condi- 
tions, and there is apparently no other way in which the raw 
material of the diamond could be so readily distributed in 
crystallizable condition throughout these natural diamond 
factories. The matrix in which the diamonds are found is 
unquestionably of aqueous origin; and we know, from the 
vegetable and other substances found inclosed by diamonds, 
that they cquld have been formed only in the presence of 
water. The two seem, therefore, to be contemporaneous. 

“Tris a well known fact also that diamonds sometimes con- 
tain cavities inclosing a transparent liquid. We have seen it 
stated, but are not sure of the authority, that diamonds of 
this sort have been broken and their contents found to be 
carbonic acid: a fact which, if true, would add materially to 
this new theory of their formation.” 

We are not aware that liquid carbonic acid has ever 
been found in diamonds. The existence of numerous 
microscopic cavities in them is, however, an old story. 
The novel theory of the Scientific American is against 
all chemical analogies, to say nothing of its mechan- 
ical difficulties. It is farmore reasombble to believe 
that the diamond has been formed by the humid oxi- 
dation of hydro-carbons, in the slow decay of vege- 
table, or even animal, matter, under conditions like 
those which produced the metamorphosis of the sedi- 
mentary rocks in which it usually occurs. Sulphur is 
thus deposited in crystals from sulphocarbons; and 
earbon uncrystallized is thus deposited from hydro- 
carbons. Under certain unknown conditions, it might 
crystallize—in which case, Q. E. D.! 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 

Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 


stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 

In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 





ing his money till he has something to show for it. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in geueral; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps ouly a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Famtly, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 

We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union ueatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 





“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, Whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Amer+- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents ier each pair. 

“THB LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 111¢x16'¢ inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at................2. & 

2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union for two years at...............6...24. 

8. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PIEcE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 

or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 

4. ErrnHer Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 

be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 

mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... ...+-++ 

5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 

be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 

years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 oo 

OR, 
. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 
be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 
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In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Shoulda formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Nortrce.—Subseribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money toran Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper, a 


EXPrRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks iu advance. 





